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Who Should Serve on School Boards? 


By Dr. H. L. Setz, President Board of Education, Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa. 


There should be elected or appointed, as members 
of school boards, only such men and married women 
as have an interest in the work, and who will devote 
their time and energy to the same. They should be 
successful in the management of their own business 
affairs; they should be just, sound thinkers, and posi- 
tive, and have at heart the interests of the schools. 

I believe every school board, especially in independ- 
ent districts, should have among its members a thor- 
oughly competent and up-to-date practicing physician, 
whose duty should be to direct and supervise all sani- 
’ tary and hygienic features pertaining to the schools. 
His word should be law, and in the event of difference 
of opinion, an appeal should be taken before the state 
board of health, and ts decision should be final. This 
suggestion should be provided for by law in every state 
of the Union. 


¥ 
The Boy’s Reading. 


What are the boys reafling? There are so many good 
books for them that it seems a pity any should read 
trash; but they get, not only trash, but real harm—a 
harm they never get rid of. There are publishers who 
issue nothing else but books of cheap stories about 
hunting, sea life, Indian warfare, mail robbing, high- 
waymen, torturing snakes, animal fighting, vagabond- 
age, life in saloons, mining camps, among desperadoes, 
pirates, and savages. Let it not be supposed these 
books are read by adults; they are read by the boys, the 
future citizens of the noble republic. 

There are reasons why this reading is specially injur- 
ious. Very many of these books treat of school life. 
They give a succession of practical jokes, mischief, out- 
rages, impossible feats, fighting, and horrors, and lay 
the scene in a school-house. The teacher is made out 
to be a sneak and a blackguard; he gets drunk; he is 
a villain, and the boys are only doing right in playing 
all sorts of mean tricks. This is the type of the teacher 
in these books; the boy feels he ought to stay away 
from school; that no good can be got by being in the 
company of such a person. According to this type, he 
constructs an ideal of all teachers. 


The hero that figures largely in these stories is a vag- 
abond boy, who roves about, gaining a precarious liv- 
ing, and sleeping in barns and under haystacks . If he 
is hungry, he finds a pantry window open, and takes 
out provisions; it is not called stealing, mark. He does 
not work, for the farmer is “ close fisted;” will not give 
him more than twenty-five cents per day. He can sing a 
negro song and dance, and the generous saloon keeper 
is the one he prefers to be with. This type is a favorite; 
by having it before him, a boy is led to believe that in- 
dustry, economy, and usefulness are unnecessary. 

Another type that figures largely in these stories is 
a boy that is an intolerable nuisance from the mischief 
he does. He tells his doings usually, end gives, what 
he thinks, a good excuse for unloosing a horse or let- 
ting the pigs get into the garden, this being that the one 
injured wouldn’t give him a ride in his wagon or permit 
him to go into his cherry tree. He makes himself out 
to be a fine fellow, and doing just right; his father is un- 
just in finding fault with him, and having resorted to 
the rod, is called tyrannical, and threatened with dire 
consequences. 

Another type is the boy who drinks, is jolly, enjoys 
life, pleases gamblers, gets the admiration of criminals, 
atten&s theaters, mingles with the most disreputable, 
and (apparently) gets no harm. That it is injurious to 
be a companion of thieves, cheaters, gamblers, and mur- 
derers is never hinted. In fact, all these are represent- 
ed as really good men, generous and free with their 
money, and not of stingy and economical ideas. They 
are not acceptable to society, but that is because society 
is wrong. 

Another type is the boy who knocks down any one 
that doubts his word; if he is not strong enough to do 
this, he is to carry a revolver. Physical strength is the 
motto of this type. If he is stopped by officers in com- 
mitting a crime, he is to present a revolver and dash 
away from the base minions. The police, in the por- 
trayal of this class, are all stupid louts, and easily fright- 
ened. Then it is easy, if caught, to be got off by a well- 
paid lawyer; usually the lad is represented as having 
a “ pull’ with the judge. There is no hint that law 
breaking is wicked. 

All these types are against home and school life; it is 
unmanly to be under authority. A boy brought up to 
obey his parents isa greenhorn. Parents, parsons, and 
teachers are all leagued together to keep a boy from 
enjoying life. To creep out of the window at night, to 
go to a bar-room, or to some place where the lawless 
congregate, that is manly; the one who stays at home 
and goes to church and Suaday-school, and studies his 
books, he is a poor, stupid fellow, and to be pitied. Par- 
ents must not criticise their son’s ways; the son knows 
best what is good for him. 

Industry, either in physical or mental employment, 
is always held in contempt. It is perfectly easy to get 
money without work. Sometimes a man will furnish 
money from sheer admiration; sometimes from fear that 
his crimes, known only to the hero, will be made 
known; sometimes a rich uncle dies; sometimes money 
is found in an out-of-the-way place; in no case, is it 
earned, as it has to be in the real world by continuous 
and persevering work. 
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Probably many boys outgrow the impression these 
stories make; there are many who recognize their in- 
accuracy and want of logic; but that a poison is injected 


in many from which they never recover is known to- 


every teacher. The good boy, as he is known to par- 
ents and teachers, does not make his appearance; the 
one who is obedient is a sneak. This reversed presen- 
tation of life is believed in, because it is a “ book.” 
Why, the boy asks, should it be thus printed if it is 
not so? 

Here we have one of the most serious opponents to 
the work of the school-room. It is almost useless for 
the teacher to hold up industry and mental improve- 
ment as desirable things, if the book the boy reads de- 
clares this to be all wrong. If the boy doubts, when he 
is told that success in life comes through a good char- 
acter and trained abilities, the school will be of little 
benefit. ; 

From this, it may be concluded that there should be 
strenuous efforts made to see that good books are read, 
and those above described let alone; it is a matter that 
must receive constant attention. 


» 


Planning School Studies. 
By Charles D. Nason. 


The coming of a new class raises problems which are 
perennially interesting. If the school’s work is to be 
well done, the marshaling of the disorderly squad, giv- 
ing to each his books, his seat, and his work, requires 
patience and skill. To the end that the first impres- 
sions of the class may be those of law and order, the 
teacher should have in mind a definite line of policy. 
She should know exactly how everything is to be done; 
thus, the planning for this first day of school is all-im- 


portant. Nothing should be left tochance. At the ses- 


sion’s close, this first day’s plan may be laid aside and 
the serious work of the year begun. 

The problem of the teacher is to break with the past 
few months spent in play and recreation, and to form a 
new habit of life. The transition should not be too 
abrupt; the remembrance of yesterday is too strong 
upon the children to permit their doing cheerfully tasks 
which later in the year may have a certain zest of con- 
quest about them. On the other hand, too great laxity 
on these first few days should not be permitted, lest the 
children have greater difficulty later in learning the les- 
son of close application, and their work for the year 
suffer in consequence. This initial difficulty illustrates 
the grand thing about the teacher’s work, in that it does 
' not permit of definite rules, but that every case has to 
be decided according to its merits. In this case, the 
teacher will judge according to various details, whether 
she should first give a hard lesson or one that is easy. 

However the first few days of school may be spent, a 
definite plan of work should be mapped out. The 
whole work for the year must be before the teacher, and 
she should judge, as nearly as may be, how much time 
she can afford to spend upon each subject, how she can 
combine two or more subjects so that the time given to 
one may aid in the presentation of the other, and how 
she may correlate subjects so that she may teach double 
matter in unit time. In the present congested condi- 
tion of our public-school curriculum, it is absolutely 
necessary, if good work is to be done, to telescope one 
study within another. With the year’s work before her, 
the teacher should plan out her course for the term. 
Although a person with teaching genius may be able to 
work moderately well without a plan, an ordinarv 
teacher needs the assistance of a definite schedule of 
studies; and genius itself may be helped by method. 

After the vearlv course has heen drawn up,a dailv nro- 
gram of studies should be decided unon. The first 
thing to do in the morning is to link this present day 
with the days that have gone before; to form a connec- 
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tion between the outdoor activities of yesterday and the 
school activities of to-day. The Bible reading and 
the singing of good, strong music answers this purpose 
admirably. As in most schdols the Bible, if allowed at 
all, must be read “ without note or comment,” the selec- 
tion of passages where beauty of expression is coupled 
with nobility of sentiment is necessary, and the selec- 
tion of songs embodying the same ideas is of value. 
The disorder which was noticeably present in a certain 
school was traced to the morning songs, which were 
beautiful, though weak, extracts from a popular opera. 
A change in the morning music wrought a change in 
the cliaracter of the school. 

The morning exercises are followed by the serious 
business of the day. First should come those exercises 
which make a heavy draught upon the energies of the 
mind; following these, less severe studies; and just be- 
fore the close of the morning session, a relaxation in 
the difficulty of the work would, be advisable. When 
the children come back from their long noon recess, 
they have recuperated, to a certain extent, and a rather 
difficult task may be assigned, soon followed, however, 
by relaxing studies. In general, the afternoon session 
should be entirely given over to manual exercises and 
less arduous mental labor. 

After the program has once been established, it 
should not be set aside for light or inconsiderable rea- 
sons, although it will often be advisable, and frequently 
necessary, to make a change. In such cases, it should 
be remembered that the teacher made the program, and 
therefore she is superior to the program, and may not 
be ruled by it, if she does not so desire. Too frequently 
a line of conduct becomes confined to a rule, the power 
of which is altogether out of proportion to its useful- 
ness. The existence of the rule is then made an excuse 
for the work ill performed. 

The planning should not stop with the preparation 
of the daily schedule. Each lesson ought to be so 
planned that the teacher may know, in a general way, 
what effect it is having on each mind before her. A 


logical method within the lesson itself should be aimed . 


at, but this does not imply a logical order of task follow- 
ing upon task. The lessons may be arranged in logical 
sequence, but this is by no means necessary, and this 
order of succession may often be productive of evil. 
While the teacher who has gone over the work many 
times clearly perceives the logical relations of the sub- 
ject, and is helped in her understanding of the subject 
by these relations, the child-mind is not especially sus- 
ceptible to logical arrangement. The child’s experi- 
ence with the subject in hand*is not so extensive as is 
the teacher’s. Then, again, if a child is indisposed dur- 
ing a single lesson, or if he does not see the bearing of 
an exercise, the value of the logical sequence is de- 
stroyed. In the teacher’s mind, of course, there should 
be some scheme by which one lesson follows another, 
but this scheme may not be known by the pupils, For 
the pupil, each lesson should be a unit embodying, be- 
sides the main matter in hand, a partial review of what 
has gone before, and an anticipation of what is to come. 
The review and the anticipation form all the connecting 
links that are necessary. The missing of one lesson 
may thus be partially made up by a more careful pre- 
paration of the review. 

The planning of school studies, then, begins exten- 
sively in the mapping out of the work for the year. This 
planning focusses itself, through the daily program, 
upon the presentation of each individual ‘lesson. It is 
unnecessary to discuss the advantage to the teacher of 
having before her the work all arranged in orderly se- 
quence; at a glance, she knows the progress of her 
class, and can predict pretty accurately how long it will 
take her to get over the ground she is to cover. Then, 
again, the mere planning of the work gives to the 
teacher a consciousness of her position, both as an art 
ist, working with mental pigments, and as a scientist, 
investigating the laws of mind. 
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School Law. 


Recent Legal Decisions, 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS. 











1. A teacher holding a state first-grade license, covering the 
proposed term of employment, was selected by the trustees of 
a school. The county superintendent refused to employ him, 
holding that he had the right to so refuse. The court held 
that the superintendent may remove or suspend a teacher for 
causes prescribed by statute, except, perhaps, a teacher holding 
a professional or state ticense; but this power can only be used 
in strict accordance with the statute. The court also held 
that the teacher had a valable right under his license, the loss 
of which could not be compensated by damages; and hence the 
possession of the license would entitle him to a mandamus to 
compel the county superintendent to employ him. 

2. The statutory grounds for removal, referred to above, do 
not allow a superintendent to refuse to employ a duly-licensed 
and selected teacher. 

' 3. The license gives the holder a right to teach until be is re- 
moved on statutory grounds.. To remove him, specific writ- 
ten charges, due notice, and a fair trial are necessary. 

(Brown vs. Owen, supt. Mississippi S. C., May 7, 1898.) 


LEVY OF SCHOOL TAX BY MUNICIPALITY. 


The mayor and alderman of the village of B., without the 
consent of a majority of its taxpayers, levied a tax of four and 
one-half mills on all the taxable property in the village, and a 
poll tax of $1.00 on each male inhabitant. It was a separate 
school district, and the levy was for public-school purposes. 
The taxpayers refused to pay the taxes, and a sale of property 
was advertised. On a bill in chancery, praying relief, on ap- 
peal, the court held, that a municipality cannot levy a tax of 
more than three mills for public-school purposes without the 
consent of a majority of the taxpayers, under the code 1892, 
sec. 4014. 

(Village of Boguehitto vs. Lewis et al., Miss. S. C., May 
9, 1898.) 


ABOLITION OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


An action was brought by the people of school district No. 1, 
in Gorham, Maine, to compel the school board to award to the 
district from the school funds of the town, the amount re- 
quired to maintain the district’s schools. The board claimed 
that, undet.an act of 1893, the district had been abolished. The 
act reads: ‘‘ The school districts in all towns in this state are 
hereby abolished, except school districts organized with spe- 
cial powers by act of the legislature. These may retain such 
vrganization and special powers by submitting on the first day 
of June, through trustees or directors, estimates of the amount 
required for the maintenance of the schools therein, other 
than free high schools, and shall be entitled to such portion of 
the common-school funds of the town as said committee shall 
determine.’’ The plaintiffs contended that the district had not 
been abolished. The court held that a school district organ- 
ized by the town, and not by special act of the legislature, even 
though the legislature had, by special acts subsequent to its 
organization, conferred upon it special powers, was not enti- 
tled to receive for any expenditure any part of the town’s com- 
mon-school fund. 

(School Dist. No. 1, Gorham, vs. Deering et al. Maine S. C., 
May 4, 1898.) 

Note:—It was the policy of Massachusetts before the sep- 
aration, and has been the policy of Maine since, down to 1893, 
to allow towns to sub-divide themselves into school districts, 
and apportion the school money to their districts, for them to 
expend upon the schools within their limits. In 1893 the pol- 
icy was reversed, and the school districts were abolished by 
statute (chap. 216 laws 1893). Provision, however, was made 
to continue the corporate powers of school districts, so far as 
was necessary to enforce rights and liabilities, and to continue 
to hold property in trust according to the terms thereof. But 
as school district No. 1 was not originally and specially created 
by legislative act, with special powers co-eval with its organi- 
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zation, it is not within the terms nor spirit of the proviso, and 
hence, not entitled to receive any part of the town’s money 
raised for the support of schools. 


PAYMENT OF WARRANTS. 


An action was brought to compel the payment of a warrant 
issued by a school district. Payment was resisted, on the 
ground that there were prior warrants first entitled to be paid, 
more than sufficient to exhaust the funds. It appears that 
these prior warrants were originally invalid, as issued in excess 
of the Ilmit without an authorization of the voters of the dis- 


trict. They were subsequently made valid under a law 
of 1897. The directors issued bonds, but could not 
sell them, so they exchanged them for warrants to 
the extent of $1,000. At the time of the action, a 


large amount of these warrants were outstanding. On appeal, 
the court held that, although the warrants were validated by 
law, yet this action did not make them revert to the time of - 
their issuance, so they had-no priority over other obligations. 
A writ of mandamus, to compel payment, was issued to the 
plaintiff. 

(State ex rel. Dunn vs. Dorsey, county treasurer. 
ton S. C., March 19, 1808.) 


LIABILITY FOR FRAUDULENT ORDER. 


The township, through its trustee, issued to one Boyd its 
three several township orders, or warrants. One of these was 
issued in 1893, and became due in 1894, for $247. The other 
two were issued in March, 1894, and became due in June and 
September of the same year, one for $235, and the other for 
$240. The first purported to have been given for “ school sup- 
plies,” the one due in June, 1894, for “ school desks,” and the 
one due in September, 1894, for “said supplies.” These sev- 
eral orders were assigned by indorsement to the appellant 
Davis, before maturity, and for a valuable consideration, Davis 
sued the townshin upon these orders, and recovered judgment 
by default. At the time the orders were issued, one S. was 
trustee of the township, and presumably allowed thr judgments 
to be taken, as he had knowledge of the action. He was suc- 
ceeded by one C., who immediately petitioned the court to be 
relieved from the judgment, and open up the case and permit 
him to defend the action. This was done, and the trial result- 
ed in a verdict for the township. Davis appealed. 

On appeal, the court held, 

(1) That a school township is not liable for an order in the 
hands of an innocent holder, which was issued by its trustee to 
the payee without any consideration, in pursuance of an agree- 
ig between the trustee and the payee to defraud the town- 
ship. 

(2) That school township orders are not negotiable under 
the law merchant. 

(3) But a school township is not entitled to have a default 
judgment opened, on the ground that the subject-matter of the 
action was based on orders fraudulently issued by) its trustee 
without consideration, where the summons was served on such 
trustee, and plaintiff (Davis) was no party to the fraud. 

(4) That a default judgment was rendered against the town- 
ship through the negligence of the trustee, who had knowl- 
edge of the action, is no ground for opening the_judgment. 
The township, under the law, must bear the burden. 

‘ (Davis vs. Steuben Towp., Warren Co., Ind., App. C., May 
, 1898. 


Washing- 





An Important Legal Case. 


The Maryland court of appeals has handed down an impor- 
tant decision in the case of Robert H .Clark, Jr., colored, 
against the Maryland institute. Clark was appointed by J. 
Marcus Cargill, a member of the city council, for admission as 
a pupil. He was refused by the manager of the institute. A 
mandamus was asked for to compel the manager to accept 
Clark, but was refused. The case was appealed, and Judge 
Bryan delivered the opinion. He held that the Maryland in- 
stitute is a body politic and corporate, created by acts of as- 
sembly of Maryland. Its object in the encouragement of man- 
ufactures and mechanic arts by establishing classes of art and 
design.. The city of Baltimore, in 1893, authorized the mayor, 
comptroller, and register to contract with the institute for the 
instruction of a number of pupils for the following eight 
years. Each member of the city council was to ap- 
point one pupil for four years. The city paid $9,000 
a year for this instruction. Three colored pupils were 
received in the school, but their presence was distaste- 
ful to the white pupils, who began to leave. 
the authorities of the institute passed a resolution that only 
white pupils should be hereafter admitted, and served notice 
of the same on the city officials. They still kept on paying the 
$9,000 without protest. Then Cargill appointed Clark, who 
was refused membership, and who went to law about it. The 
court held that there was no infringement of the fourteenth 
amendment in the refusal, as the Maryland institute was a pri- 
vate, and not a state, institution. It has none of the faculties, 
functions, or features of a public corporation. Hence the 
judgment of the lower court was affirmed, and Clark was re- 
fused a mandamus. The colored student now in the institute 
will be permitted to continue his course and graduate_with the 
rest of her class. 
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Automatic Regulation of the Hot Blast System of Heating in the 
Racine High School. 
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Fig. 1.—Basement plan of Racine High School, showing heating and ventilating apparatus. 


The Racine high school consists of twenty-two rooms, in- 
cluding assembly hall, gymnasium, laboratories, etc. The heat- 
ing and ventilation plant was put in by the B. F. Sturdevant 
Compiz ny. 

Fig. 1 shuws that fresh air is received through windows, in 
front of which is placed a tempering coil, so arranged as to de- 
liver the air to the fan at a temperature of from forty to fifty 
degrees. Under the tempering coil is a large balance damper 
through which fresh air is admitted into the space between the 
tempering coil and fan without passing through the tempcring 
coil. This damper is controlled by a thermostat placed in the 
tempered air near the fan inlet, and set at forty degrees. If 
the-air coming through the tempering coil rises above forty 
degrees, the thermostat immediately opens the damper, admit- 
ting sufficient cold air to hold the temperature down to forty 
degrees. Should the outside temperature be so high that, with 
this damper under the tempering coils fully open, the air com- 
ing through the coil and open damper still continues to rise 
and go to fifty degrees, a second thermostat set at fifty degrees 
operates a diaphragm valve, shutting the steam entirely off 
from the tempering coil. 

This process is under control of Mr. Noble’s patents, and is 
the only method yet devised, so far as known, to keep the 
tempered air from overheating. 

This device is especially useful in the spring and fall, when 
the temperature is quite chilly in the morning, but by noon is 
so-warm that any other form of air tempering would overheat 
the school-rooms. This tempered air now under control enters 
the fan through its suction, and is discharged from fan in one 
of two directions, each outlet being fitted with a steel casing 
divided horizontally. 

In the space under or above the horizontal division are 
placed additional heating coils. On the other side of the di- 
vision the air passes through without obstruction. By this 
means, two conditions of atmosphere are produced, one tem- 
pered, being the air that enters the fan, the other hot air, hav- 
ing been passed through the heating coils just mentioned. 
Both these conditions of air are independently possible to be 
secured in each room by a single pipe, which has a connection 
into each space, and in which are placed dampers, set at right 
angles to each other. A thermostat is placed in each room, 
which controls the dampers in the pipe leading thereto, 





This thermostat is set at any degree of heat required for the 
room, which is commonly seventy degrees. When the tem- 
perature of the room rises above seventy and goes to seventy 
and one-half, this thermostat closes the damper that shuts off 
the hot air, and at the same time opens the damper that supplies 
the tempered air, one opening as the other closes; being set 
at right angles to each other, the flow of air is continuous. 
This tempered air immediately commences to cool the room 
down, and when it reaches sixty-nine and one-half degrees, 
shuts the tempered air damper and opens off the hot air, and at 
the same time this operation continually, never allowing the 
room to cool down or overheat, maintaining the temperature 
within about one degree. 

This is, in main, the regulation of the temperature in the 
rooms; another feature is the regulation of the amount of heat- 
ing surface the system has to supply. In a system in which 
this can be regulated one can readily see a large saving in fuel, 
as unnecessary heating surface is never in use. This is accom- 
plished as follows: A number of thermostats are so arranged 
that the suction of the fan is always drawing cold air across 
them. The thermostats are set at different temperatures, so 
that as the temperature rises outdoors they keep cutting off the 
coils not required, until an outside temperature of fifty-five de- 
grees is reached, at which time all live steam is cut off, as well 
as tempering coils, nothing remaining but the exhaust from 
the fan engine, which is controlled by another and only re- 
maining thermostat, placed out of doors. As the outside tem- 
perature rises to seventy degrees, and no heat is needed in the 
building this last thermostat turns a three-way valve, directing 
the exhaust steam out of doors, leaving no steam on the sys- 
tem; the fan, running at the same speed, continually supplying 
each room with a constant supply of air; viz., from twenty- 
five to thirty cubic feet per pupil per hour. Another feature 
in the system is the rapid heating in the morning, when the 
building is unoccupied, without the waste of fuel in ventilation, 
as follows: The janitor or engineer, when starting up in the 
morning, opens the air valves on the pneumatic pipes connect- 
ing the thermostat out of doors with the radiators, and the 
thermostats in the tempered air with the tempering coils and 
by-pass, so that they are inoperative, and all heating surface 
is in use, regardless of the weather, as the hotter the tempered 
or hot air, the better to quickly heat the building; also, in the 
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Fig. 2.—First Floor Plan of Racine High School. 


tempered air by-passis placed a common balance valve, with 
handle within easy reach of the janitor. This damper he 
closes, thereby closing off the tempered air, at the same time 
opening the air valves. In this way no air can go to any room, 
excepting through the hot-air chamber, and as soon as the room 
is heated to the required temperature, the thermostat placed 
in the room closes off the hot air and opens the valve of the 
tempered air; but as the tempered-air chamber is cut off, as 
explained above, no tempered air is admitted. By this ar- 
rangement no air is furnished to any room, excepting hot air, 
and when the room is heated the hot-air damper is closed, and 
no air is furnished to the room until it is cooled down by leak- 
age, etc., to a temperature less than seventy degrees. This al- 
lows the full force of the fan on the balance of rooms not 
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Fig. 3.—Second Floor Plan of Racine High School. 


heated. Room after room heats and is closed off by this 
means, until the full force of the blower is obtained on some 
one or two rooms more fully exposed than the balance. These 
are then quickly heated, as they Have the full force of the fan 
on them. If, in the meantime, some of the rooms that were 
heated fall below seventy degrees, the hot-air damper allows 
sufficient air to enter to bring it up to the required tempera- 
ture, when it is again closed off. ; 

As soon as the hour for putting the room into use arrives 
the janitor closes the three-way valves on the pneumatic pipes 
leading to the thermostats and opens the dampers in the tem- 
pered air chamber, when the system comes into full use. 

Condensed from an article by Theo. Weinshenk, S. R, in 
‘‘ Heating and Ventilation.” By permission.) 





The Atmosphere of School-Rooms. 


It is interesting to observe the steady progress of the move- 
ment for decorating school-rooms, says the “ American Ar- 
chitect.” It is not very many years since anything was thought 
good enough for children. Rough benches, bad air, foul water, 
steep stairs, and the cheapest location available, were consid- 
ered suitable for school purposes. In one case, an abandoned 
cemetery in a Massachusetts town was taken for a school lot; 
and all books on hygiene of the last quarter century refer to 
“school-room air” zs the type of the worst kind. 

At the present day, in most of our older states, a generous 
supply of pure air for school-rooms is made compulsory. In- 
spectors are provided, to see that the law is complied with, and 
a school in which ventilation is insufficient may be summarily 
closed. Public opinion will no longer tolerate the use of well 
water for city schools, which was not unusual two decades ago. 
The consequence of the reforms is already seen in the superior 
health and strength of young Americans, and it is not strange 
that people who understand the very great influence of out- 
side surroundings on the minds of children have thought of 
providing for their «esthetic cultivation by surrounding them 
with objects of art. 

Many schools are now ornamented with photographs or 
buildings or pictures, and it is becoming rather common for 
the architects of school buildings to arrange places where casts 
of statuary can be put. One public school building has a full- 
sized cast of Donatello’s “ Saint George,” in a conspicuous 
position in its assembly-hall. The influence of the beautiful 
statue upon the 700 children who see it every day must be in- 
calculable. ; 

Judicious selection is likely soon to be an important con- 
sideration in these matters. The taste of school committees 
and superintendents is apt to be warped in a literary direction, 
and busts of Shakespeare or Whittier or Longfellow are likely, 


unless watch is kept, to be chosen, instead of works of real 
esthetic value. 





~ 


A.S. Downing, 
Supervisor of Teachers’ Institutes and Training Classes of New 
York State, who is nominated for the position of Principal of the 
new Teachers’ training School of New York City. Dr. J. M. Milne, 
President of the State Normal College, Albany, was elected to this 
post but declined the honor. 





School Building Notes, 


Philadelphia, Pa-—The new Isaac A. Sheppard school at 
Howard and Cambria streets has received its finishing touches. 
It is in the thirty-third section, which greatly lacks school ac- 
commodations, and so‘will be a great relief. The buiiding is 
of granite and brick, three stories high, with battlement walls, 
tower shaped, and dressed trimmings. The building fronts 
164 feet on Howard street, and fifty-five on Cambria street. 
A large yard is provided for the children, and the basement 
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will be used for play in the winter. There are five class- 


rooms on each floor, three of which are 24 x 32 feet and two 
23 x 24 feet. The 100ms have a clear height of thirteen feet 
two inches. A ten-foot corridor extends the entire length of 
the building, and between the corridor and the class-rooms are 
the cloak-rooms. Each class-room has its own cloak-room 
and book closet. The building will be heated by the hot-air 
induction system. Two wings may be added to the building 
at any time. 


Stapleton, S. I.—The board appropriated $800 for the repair 
of the fire-escapes and grounds of school No. 16, Tompkins- 
ville. This is another echo of consolidation. The building 
was erected last winter, and people say that the old board hur- 
ried the work, so that many things were not properly done. 
The building cost $45,000, and the fire-escapes have already 
been condemned, thus making the top floor unavailable. The 
The old board of trustees of the district turned over to the 
comptroller, when they went out of office, the sum of seventy 
cents. 


— No. 17, the largest on the island, will be ready 
ept. I. 


Patchogue, L. I.—The taxpayers have decided to enlarge the 
River avenue primary school by the addition of four more 
rooms. The whole building will be heated, ventilated, and 
furnished. A two-story, four-room frame building, to cost 
$10,500, will be erected on the corner of Maple and Thorne 
avenues. 


Oneida, N. Y.—The board of education refuses to repair the 
old Cherry street primary school, which will be abandoned 
when the new one just begun is completed. Commissioner 
Parkhurst has informed the board that he will not permit the 
building to be used for school purposes until repairs are made. 
However, the board intends to use it.till the new one is built, 
— if necessary, submit their right to do so to State Supt. 

inner. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—The board will put 1,300 desks in the Belle- 
vue Heights school. 


Springfield’s New Manual Training School. 


Springfield, Mass.—The building of the industrial institute 
on State street has been rented by the board for a manual 
training school. Ths action was taken after several months 
of discussion. The use of the building is to continue until a 
new building is needed. It is proposed to strengthen the man- 
val training course so that pupils on leaving it will get good 
salaries at their trades. The old high-school building will be 
used as a grammar school, where the two highest grades of 
two schools will be brought together. This will insure more 
effective and more thoroughly specialized teaching. 
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Boards of Education. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—The board of education has adopted the 
vertical system of penmanship in place of the Spencerian, 
which has been used for many years. 


Springfield, Mass.—Some of the members of the board of 
education claim that they have been hampered in their efforts 
to secure teachers by the low salaries they have to offer. In 
order to retain some teachers for next year, the board had to 
offer an extra maximum. This could be done only by a unani- 
mous vote of the whole board. The trouble was in the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades of the grammar schools. In the 
seventh, the maximum salary is $600, and the extra is $650. 
In the eighth the maximum is $600, and the extra up to $750, 
In the ninth the maximum is $700, and the extra, $800. 


Stapleton, S. I—The Richmond borough school board has 
passed a resolution that all transfers and promotions of teach- 
ers date from Sept. 1, 1898. All teachers are to hold their 
places at the pleasure of the board. 


Oneida, N. Y.—A strong curfew movement is under way 
here. A petition was presented to the village trustees, asking 
them to pass an ordinance providing that every child under 
sixteen on the streets after 9 P. M. in summer and 8 P. M. in 
winter, unaccompanied by parent or guardian, shall be sent 
home by a constable. Penalties of $1 for the first offense, $2 
for the second, and $3 for the third and subsequent offenses 
may be imposed on parents. The petition contained 1,283 sig- 
natures. 


State Supt. Skinner, of New York, has sent to all school 
commissioners of the state a circular letter, which warns them 
that “agents of certain publishing companies, located in differ- 
ent parts of the country, are canvassing school districts in this 
state for the sale of charts on education and kindred topics, 
representing that they are sent out by the department of pub- 
lic instruction, and further that school-library moneys can be 
lawfully used for such purposes. All of these representations 
are absolutely false, and you are instructed to caution trustees 
concerning this matter, and to notify this department prompt- 
ly whenever such fraudulent actions come to your knowledge. 
The unvarying policy of this department is never to give a re- 
commendation to the work of any publishing house or maker 
of school apparatus which may be construed as in any sense 
a direction to purchase.” 


Salt Lake City, Utah.—The public schools of Salt Lake City 
closed June 3. During the year, there were nearly 12,000 pu- 
pils enrolled, requiring a teaching force of 253. The year 
was a very successful one. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The question of filling the place in the 
normal school, made vacant by the resignation of Prin. George 
H. Cliff, is before the committee. It seems probable now that 
Prin. J. Monroe Willard, of the Northeast Manual Training 
school, will be chosen. Prin. Willard was the author of a re- 
ward system that displaced the old demerit system in the 
ee His educational career has been progressive and suc- 
cessful. 


Albion, Mich.—Prof. Aquilla Webb, teacher of oratory in 
Albion college, is reported to have swindled a dealer of this 
town by obtaining a bicycle under false pretenses. He paid 
seven dollars on a forty-dollar wheel, and left for the East, 
where he said that he intended to study. 


The school board of Manhattan-Bronx received on July 6 
a petition from the special drawing teachers, asking a re-con- 
sideration of that part of the new salary schedule which ap- 
plies to them. Their salaries have been reduced from $2 to 
$1.50 per hour. The petition will be considered later. 








J. H. Freeman, State Superintendent elect of Illinois. 
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School Equipment. 


Under this iead are given prac’ical suggestions concerning aids to teach- 
ing and arrangement ot schoo! libraries and descriptions of new material 
for schools and colleges. It is to be understood that all notes of schoo! 
supplies are inserted {cr purposes of information only, and no paid adver- 
tisements are admitted.’ School boards, superintendents, ana teachers will 
find many valuable notes from the educational supply market, which will 
help them to keep up ith the advances made in this important field. 

Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Editor of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, 64 East oth street, New York city, 








Duplicating Machines. 


Though a comparatively new undertaking, the printing of 
numerous copies by duplicating machines has received the at- 
tention of many inventors, with a large degree of success. 
Many of these inventions have been things of a day; but there 
remain on the market at present several whose value is attest- 
ed, and whose reputation bids fair to be lasting. The Journal 
this month gives an account of several of these for the infor- 
mation of school authorities on the various merits of each. 


THE EDISON MIMEOGRAPH, 


The mimeograph, invented by Mr. Thomas A. Edison, be- 
longs to the stylus class of duplicating machines. A sheet of 





fine tissue paper, coated with a film of sensitive material, re- 
ceives the stencil. Under this is a plate of fine steel, upon 
which are cut intersecting corrugations, numbering two hun- 
dred to the inch. As the stylus passes over the sensitive 
paper, the fine, sharp points puncture it, making a series of 
holes in the paper. The stencil sheet is then stretched tight 
by a frame, and the mimeograph is ready to work. A hand 
roller is used to ink the slate, and then the paper which is to 
receive the copy is placed upon a blotter, resting on the base 
board beneath the stencil sheet. The ink roller is then passed 





The Automatic Mimeograph. 


over the stencil sheet, forcing the ink through the perfora- 
tions and making the print. So much for the hand machine. 
To accommodate those who wanted faster work, however, an 
automatic mimeograph has been invented. This is so construct- 
ed that the mere turning of a crank will ink the stencil, print 
the copy, and raise the frame for the removal of the copy. 
A large roller runs the whole length of the frame, and receives 
its ink from a smaller stationary inked roller. The amount 
of pressure on the stencil is regulated automatically, thus in- 
suring an evenness of print. 


THE ROTARY NEOSTYLE. 


One of the features of the recent electrical exposition in 
New York was a rotary neostyle, worked by electricity. A 
boy was feeding blank sheets to the machine, which almost 
immediately denosited on the other side a type-written letter 
from the Neostyle Company, 96 to 102 Church street, New 
York, and 322 Pine street, St. Louis, Mo. After some years 
of experimenting with the various kinds of neostyles, the 
company thinks that in the “rotary” they have a machine 
which easily leads in the duplicating line. The neostyle pro- 
cess is chiefly the invention of David Gestetner. A sheet of 
stencil paper is stretched in an automatic frame until it is per- 
fectly taut. A neostyle pen is then used to write on the stencil 
paper. In the case of typewriting, a sheet of neostyle typo- 
stencil paper, a piece of gauze, and a backing sheet are placed 
in the carriage of the typewriter. The stencil paper consists 
of a very fine open paper, coated with a waxy composition. 
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The blow of the type forces the composition out of the stencil 
sheet into the gauze backing, and on the separation of the 
sheets it is carried away by the gauze, leaving the open Yoshi- 
no paper, through which the printing ink is readily forced. 
Now comes the use of the machine. In the hand neostyle 
a roller was used, and if the pressure was not always even, 
poor copies would result. In the rotary, the stencil is laid on 





a revolving cylinder. A turn of a crank revolves this quickly. 
As it revolves, it passes between two rollers, one carrying the 
ink and the other carrying the paper; and the pressure auto- 
matically applied is just sufficient to make a perfect copy. As. 
fast as they are printed, the sheets fall, one on top of another, 
as shown in the cut. The ink is applied on the underside of 
the cylinder, the printing surface of which is porous, thus al~ 
lowing the ink to be forced through the stencil to the paper. 


THE KAOLIGRAPH. 


The kaoligraph is just at present becoming popular in the 
schools of Chicago and Cook county. It is being pushed by 
Atkinson & Mentzer, Wabash avenue and Randolph street, 





Chicago. This machine, a cut of which is here shown, will 
print from fifty to one hundred copies from a type-written 


. orginal, and from seventy-five to one hundred and fifty copies 


from a hand-written original. A special ink is necessary to 
produce the best results. The negative can be almost instant- 
ly removed, there being no gelatine pad. Water of any tem- 
perature can be used for this purpose. The advantages 
claimed for it are that there is no re-melting, as in the gelatine 
pads; no wax paper, no ink rollers, no curling, no sticking, and 
no waiting for absorption. It is simple, rapid, clean, and inex- 
pensive. Six different sizes are carried in stock. Besides 
these, larger ones can be made to order for architects, survey- 
ors, and those who have larger copies to print 


THE HEKTOGRAPH. 
The hektograph is a duplicating apparatus designed to give 
an absolutely perfect copy of the manuscript from an origina! 


written with an ordinary peu. IJts construction is simple. A 
shallow, oblong receptacle of zine contains a thick stratum, 


HEKTOGRAPH PROCESS 
OF COPYING. 


WRITE WITH ANY 
PEN ON ANY PAPER 


In 
HEKTOGRAPH MFG CO. 
82 & 84 CHURCH ST. N.Y. 


H 





of gelatine of peculiar composition and quality. The matter 
to be copied is written with aniline ink upon a sheet of paper, 
which is then placed upon the surface of the substance, ink side 
downward. The back of the sheet is lightly rubbed with the 
hand, the sheet is allowed to remain a few minutes, when the 
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copy is removed, and the written matter, reversed, is found 
transferred to the gelatine. If now a fresh sheet of paper 1s 
laid upon this transfer and rubbed slightly as before, a clear» 
distinct impression wil! be found printed thereon. This may 
be repeated until one hundred or more copies have been taken 
trom the original transfer. When this is done, a sponge and 
water should be used to wash the impression from the surface. 
T:wo qualities of paper are put up to go with the hektograph. 
The sole manufacturers and holders of dry copying patents 
are the Hektograph Company, 42 Murray street, New York. 


tag 
The Hiawatha Primer. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


Cloth, with specially designed cover stamp, forty cents, net; 
139 pages of reading text; eight full-page colored illustrations; 
four full-page black and white illustrations, and sixty-five 
part-page illustrations, in black and white or silhou- 
ette. Equipped with reading and writing lessons in the 
latest vertical script, and many special features. Based on 
Longfellow’s “Song of Hiawatha,” since that poem is in sub- 
ject and form peculiarly suitable to be the first literature that 
the child reads. 





There are forty-six summer schools in Minnesota this sum- 
mer. They are organized on the county basis, and run from 
four to six weeks. Twenty institutes will also be held during 
1 — About seven thousand teachers will attend the 
schools. 
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Territorial Supt. S. N. Hopkins, Oklahoma. 





New Publications of Two Months. 


This list is limited to the books that have been published during the two preceding months. 
send descriptive circulars free on request, or any book prepaid at prices named. 


The publishers of these books will 
Special attention is given to all such requests which 


mention THE SCHOOL JoURNAL. For Pedagogical Books, Teachers’ Aids, School Library, and other publications, see other numbers 





of THE JOURNAL. 





TITLE. 
A Short Course in Music 


Selections from the Works of Jean Paul 
Frederick Richter 

Elementary English 

Elements of Grammar and Composition 

Uncle Robert’s Geography 

The Study of the Child 

Psychologic Foundations of Education 

Froebel’s Laws for All Teachers 

Bibliography of Education 

The Later English Drama 

New Era Reader, 3, 4, 5 

Walks and Talks in the Geological Field 

Men and Manners of the 18th Century 

From Chaucer to Tennyson 

Europe in the 19th Century 

2oth Century of English History 

Silas Marner 


Paradise Lost 


Seed Travelers 
Selections from Writings of Walter Sav- 
age Landor 


Letter to a Noble Lord 
Ancient Mariner 
A Latin Grammar 
Physiology Experimental and Descriptive 
First Lessons in German 
as gs ‘“* French 
Graphic Representation of English and 
American Literature e 
The Nation’s Navy 
Punctuation Practically Illustrated 
Revival of Eng. Poetry in 19th Century 
A Study of English Prose Writers 
Social Elements 
History of Modern Europe 
Yesterdays in the Philippines 
Stories by Foreign Authors 
a) “ “ “ 


Psyschology for Teachers 

Williams’ Choice Literature 

The Sight Reader 

Stepping Stones to Literature 

Graded Lessons in Arithmetic—Grade 4-5 
Four American Patriots 


LIBRARY 
TITLE. 


Sursum Corda 
Rupert of Hentzau 
Treasured Thoughts 
Stories of Starland 
Daniel Webster 
John Ship, Mariner 
The Haunts of Men 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


AUTHOR. 
F. H. Ripley & Thos. Tap- 
per 


Geo, Stewart Collins (ed.) 
E, Oram Lyte 


Francis W. Parker (ed.) 

O. R. Taylor 

Wm. T. Harris 

James L. Hughes 

Will S. Monroe 

Calvin S. Brown (ed.) 

Ss. W. Black 

Alex. Winchell 

Susan Hale 

Henry A. Beers 

Harry Pratt Judson 

James Richard Joy 

George Eliot (R. Adelaide 
Whitham, ed.)- 

Milton (Homer B. Sprague, 
ed.) 

Clarence Moores Weed 


W. B. Shubrick Clymer, 
(ed. 

Albert H. Smith (ed.) 

Lincoln R. Gibbs (ed.) 

George M. Lane 

Buel P. Colton 

Sigmon M. Stern 

Baptiste Maras 


Chas. Morris 
Kate O'Neill 


J. Scott Clark 
Chas. Richard Henderson 
Ferdinand Schwill 
os. Earle Stevens 
ussian 
Scandinavian 
C. Lloyd Morgan 
Sherman Williams 


C. B. Gilbert, S. L. Arnold 
W.F. Nichols 
Alma Holman Burton 


Pp. 
144 


163 
160 
224 
158 
215 


353 


317 
130 
254 


BINDING. PRICE, PUBLISHER. 
Bds, 35 American Book Company. 
Cloth .60 4 e si 

“ce “ee “ee “cc 
“i "35 of “ a 
si .42 Appleton, D. & Co. 
“ce ae “ec “ee 
“cc “ “ ae 
“ee 4 “ee “ec 
“ee 6 “ce ot 
a Barnes, A. S. & Co. 
ee Eaton & Co. 
us Flood & Vincent. 
“ “ “ce te 
oe oo “ec “ 
“ “ “ec “ 
“ “ “ee Lad 
és Ginn & Co 
“ “oe “e ot 
Bds. ay “e ‘ 
Cloth “ “ee “e 
“ec “ee “c “ee 
“ee ae “ “ 
4 Harper & Bros. 
“ 1.12 Heath, D.C. & Co. 
4 Holt & Co., Henry. 
“cc 1.00 “ 73 a3 
Paper +25 “ “ “ 
vs 1.50 Lippincott & Co., J. B. 
Cloth 50 Loveil & Co., A. 
si Morse Co. 
oe 2.00 Scribner’s Sons, Chas. 
“ 1.50 “ce “ce ae 
“ 1.50 “ “ee “ee 
“ 1.50 ot “se “ee 
“ 75 “ “ se 
“ce 75 “ “ee “ 
“ 1.00 of Ae “ce 
“ Sheldon & Co, 
Paper : “ss ““ 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 


Cloth 


Ty 


Thompson, Brown & Co. 
Werner School Book Company. 


AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


AUTHOR. 
Anthony Hope 
Frank W. Irish 


Mary Proctor 
Elbert Hubbard 
Knarf Elwas 
R. W. Chambers 


BINDING, PRICE. 


PUBLISHER. 


Cloth 1.50 American Baptist Pub. Co. 
S 1.50 Holt & Co., H. 
os Irish, F. V. 
ve Potter & Putnam. 
Paper Putnam’s Sons, G. P, 
Cloth 1.25 Stokes & Co., F. A. 
“ I.00 oe “ce “ce “ 
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Books Under Way. 


(Under this head will appear announcements of forthcoming 
books.) 

Harper & Brothers. 

“Latin Literature of the Empire,” Vol. I. Prose. By Al- 
fred Gudeman, Ph.D., assoc. prof. class. phil., University of 
Pennsylvania. 

“Memoirs on the Free Expansion of Gases,” edited by Jos- 
eph S. Ames, Ph.D., professor of physics, Johns Hopkins uni- 
versity. (This is the first volume of Harper’s Scientific 


Memoirs. ae 
A new paper-covered edition of Rolfe’s Shakespeare. (40 


ols.) 
Ys A. S. Barnes & Co. 


Baskerville & Harrison’s “ Anglo-Saxon Reader.” 
Brown’s “ Later English Plays.” 


Werner School Book Co. 


“Werner Arithmetic,” book III., by Prof. Frank H. Hall. 
256 pages; cloth, 50 cents. 

“ History and Civil Government of South Dakota,” by 
Profs. George M. Smith and Clark M. Young, 336 pages; 
cloth, $1.00. 

“Four American Patriots,” by Alma Holman Burton. 256 
pages; cloth, 50 cents. 

“An English Grammar,” by Dr. Charles De Garmo and 
Prof. George P. Jirown. 

“ History and Civil Government of Maine,” by State Supt. 


W. W. Stetson. 
: Lamson, Wolfe & Co. 


“Ye Lyttle Salem Maide, a Story of Witchcraft,” by Pauline 
Bradford Mackie. 

“ By the Aurelian Wall, and Other Elegies,” by Bliss Car- 
man. 

“New York Nocturnes, and Other Poems,” by Charles G. 


D. Roberts. 
Lothrop Publishing Co. 


“A Little Maid of Concord Town: A Romance of the 
American Revolution,” by Margaret Sidney. Illustrated by 
Frank T. Merrill. 

“The True Story of Benjamin Franklin,” by Elbridge S. 
Brooks. (In series of “ Children’s Lives of Great Men.”) 

“Marjory and Her Neighbors,” by Mrs. Louise E. Catlin, 
Illustrated by Etheldred B. Barry. 

“An Island Heroine,” by Mary B. Sleight. 
George Foster Barnes. 

Sheldon & Co. 


“Sight Reader,” a book designed for practice in the words 
learned in the first reader of the “ Progressive Course in Read- 
ing,” now being prepared. 


Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


“A Literary and Critical Biography of William Ewart Glad- 
stone,” by David Williamson. 

“Thoughts of Gladstone,” by G. Barnett Smith. 
_ “How Music is Developed,” by William J. Henderson, mus- 
ical critic of the New York “ Times.” 


The Century Co. 


“Far in the Forests,” new edition, by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. 
“The World’s Rough Hand,” by H. Phelps Whitmarsh. 
“ Educational Reform,” a volume of essays, by Prof. C. W. 
Eliot, of Harvard. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


“ Psychology for Teachers,” by C. Lloyd Morgan, with pre- 
face by Assoc. Supt. Henry W. Jameson, of New York city. 


R. Fenno & Co. 


“The Real Bismarck,” translated from the French of Jules 
Hoche, by Mrs. Charles R. Rogers. 


G. P. Putman’s Sons. 


“Socialism and the Social Movement in the Nineteenth 
Century,” by Werner Sombart, University of Breslau. Trans- 
lated by Rev. Anson P. Atterbury. 

“ Methods and Principles of Literary Criticism,” by Lorenzo 
Sears, Brown university. 

“The Groundwork of Science,” by St. George Mivart, the 
second volume in “ The Science Series.” 

“Studies of a Biographer,” by Leslie Stephen. 


University Publishing Co. 


New edition of the “ Clarendon Dictionary,” by Browne and 
Haldeman. j 
1808 edition of Maury’s “ Manual of Geography.” 


D. C. Heath & Co. 


“ Fridtjof Nansen,” a book for youth in schools, by Jacon 
V. Bull. Translated from the Norwegian by M. R. Barnard 
and Dr. P. Groth. Boards. 140 pages. Illustrated. 

“Our Feathered: Friends,’ by Elizabeth and Joseph Grin- 
nell. A book for earlier grammar grades. Fully illustrated 
with drawings from nature. Boards. 152 pages. 


Illustrated by 
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“Glimpses of Nature for Little Folks,” a supplementary’ 
first reader, by Katharine Griel. Illustrated with many col- 
ored pictures. Boards. , 
¢ “Observation Blanks for Beginners in Mineralogy,” by 
Herbert E. Austin, instructor in science in the Maryland state 
normal school. Boards. 7 x 8 inches. : 

“Teacher's Manual to Thompson’s New Short Course in 
Drawing,” Illustrated. Large octavo paper. : ; 

“The State or Elements of Historical and Practical Poli- 
tics,” by Woodrow Wilson, professor of jurisprudence in 
Princeton university. Revised edition, largely re-written; 
printed from entirely new plates. ; 

“Sir Roger de Coverley Papers from the Spectator,” edited 
by Prof. William Henry Hudson, of the Leland Stanford 
Junior university, for Heath’s English Classic Series. 

Enault’s “ Le Chien du Capitaine,” with notes and vocabu- 
lary, by Prof. C. Fontaine, director of French in the high 
schools of Washington, D. C. 

“La Main Malheureuse,” edited by Miss H. A. Guerber, au- 
thor of ‘“ Marchen und Erzahlungen.” 

Sarcey’s “Le Siege de Paris,” edited by Prof. I. H. B. 
Spiers, first assistant master of the William Penn Charter 
school, Philadelphia. 

¥ 


Notes of New Books. 


NATURAL SCIENCES. 


“ Outlines of the Earth’s History,” by N. S. Shaler, profes- 
sor of geology in Harvard university and dean of Lawrence 
scientific school. This book is calculated rather for 
the general reader, than the special student, and 
its highest value is found in the idea of unity 
in the earth’s history, with the other members of the 
the universe system, which its treatment enforces. Starting 
with the process of separation of the members of the solar sys- 
tem, it finds the earth condensing and cooling until it reaches 
fixity of forms. Then, in a brief way, it traces the succession 
of great changes through which it has reached its present con- 
dition, showing that the forces which act at present to modify 
its surface are the same as have appeared in all the past. 

Prof. Shaler gives special stress to the slowness of the 
changes through which the earth has passed, and the fact that 
very minute, and almost imperceptible results produced by 
forces become very prominent, if sufficiently long continued. 
This discussion of volcanoes and the forces which act to pro- 
duce eruptions deserves special commendation for clearness 
and accuracy. In accord with the views of modern science, 
he holds that man has been a factor in the earth’s history for 
hundreds of thousands of years; perhaps for several million. 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 


A large subject has been presented in concise and readable 
space in “ The Building of the British Empire: The Story of 
England’s Growth from Elizabeth to Victoria,” in two parts, 
by Alfred Thomas Story. The author has sought to show, in 
this limited space, the growth and development of the empire 
from the moment when England, having been fully shut off 
from dominion on the continent of Europe, began gradually 
to grasp empire beyond'the wider seas, impelled mainly by the 
blind instinct to be doing, coupled by an indomitable energy 
that could not be satisfied with mere existence. In the work 
are upward of one hundred portraits and illustrations from 
ee prints. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

1.50. 


A wonderfully concise and well-written little volume treats 
of “ England and the Reformation—1485-1603.” It was writ- 
ten by G. W. Powers, M.A., and is one of a series of Oxford 
Manuals of English History. Each part of the series of books 
is complete in itself, but the volumes are carefully fitted to- 
gether, so that the whole form together a single continuous 
history of England. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
50 cents, net.) 


“James Otis” is the title of a small volume by John Clark 
Ridpath, the well-known historian. In this the author gives 
us an interesting sketch of the life and work of a pre-revolu- 
tion patriot. It contains anecdotes of the man, giving his 
characteristics, and contains a chronology. (The University 
Association, Chicago.) 


Although Dryden’s “ Palamon and Arcite” is written in the 
classical couplet which was affected at his time, and which 
gives a certain stiffness to the verse, yet it is a poem of great 
merit, and well deserves careful reading and study. It has 
been carefully edited, with introduction and notes, by Arthur 
Gilman, M. A. The frontispiece is a portrait of John Dryden. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


In the edition of Hawthorne’s “ Twice-Told Tales” in the 
Riverside Literature series, the intention being to give in full 
for reading one of Hawthorne’s great collections, the volume 


(Continued on page 126.) 
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Present Day History. 
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The War With Spain and Its End. 


History has been making fast since the last number of 
The School Journal. Yet, as a matter of record, and for pur- 
poses of reference, it is well to briefly review the quick suc- 
cession of events in the last month. 3 

Our chronicle closed with the destruction of Cervera’s ships, 
the famous Cape Verde squadron, the flower of Spain’s navy. 
The formation of an Eastern squadron, under Commodore 
Watson, was then completed. This squadron was to be sent 
to harass the coast of Spain, destroy commerce, and bombard 
the coast cities. Admiral Camara’s squadron, which Spain 
had sent, ostensibly to relieve Manila and the Philippines, 
probably simply to pacify a rising public opinion, was now on 
its way through the Suez canal. The expectation of Commo- 
dore Watson’s arrival had a salutary effect on Spain. She at 
once recalled Admiral Camara, who returned to Spain and hid 
his ships, probably at Cartagena or Cadiz. Thus ended Cam- 
ara’s mysterious voyage. 


THE CAPITULATION OF SANTIAGO. 


In the meantime, Santiago de Cuba was writing its name 
into American history in the life-blood of the American army. 
July 1 and 2 will ever be memorable days. They ended in tri- 
umph, but at a fearful cost of life. The incidents of the battles 


already have been recorded in these columns. Fighting was 
continued the next day, July 3, and Gen. Shafter demanded the 
surrender of Santiago. Sen. Toral, who commanded the 
Spanish forces after Gen. Linares was wounded, refused. Gen. 
Shafter then threatened a joint bombardment by the fleet and 
artillery, but was induced to postpone it by the consuls and 
priests in Santiago. A suspension of hostilities was ordered, 
to allow non-combatants to leave the city, and also 
that Gen. Toral might communicate with Madrid and 
Havana concerning the terms of surrender. On July 5, after 
the destruction of Cervera’s fleet, the demand for surrender 
was renewed. Toral replied that he would surrender the city, 
provided his troops be allowed to depart to Holguin with their 
arms and munitions of war. There was some disposition in 
our army to accept these terms, but President McKinley de- 
manded an unconditional surrender. This was refused. The 
American navy made the next move, and on July 10, the In- 
diana, Brooklyn, and Texas began to shell the city. The bom- 
bardment was resumed the next morning, at a range of nearly 
five miles. One hundred and six shells were fired from the 
fieet, and one hundred and one took effect. Gen. Miles then 
arrival with reinforcements for the army. Gen. Toral, seeing 
the hopelessness of his situation, agreed to a surrender, the 
United States undertaking to transport his army back to Spain. 
The terms included the evacuation of the whole eastern part of 
the province of Santiago de Cuba from Acerraderos on the 
south to Sagua on the north, by way of Palma. The army 
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numbered 22,750 officers and men. Ten million rounds of 
ammunition were included in the surrender. The articles of 
capitulation were signed on July 15. On Sunday, at noon, 
the American flag was unfurled over the municipal buildings 
amid the music of bands, the cheers of the army, and the 
booming of cannon. Thus ended the campaign against San- 
tiago—a campaign full of hardships that have never half been 
told, but one which demonstrated anew the extraordinary qual- 
ities of the American soldier. 


THE BATTLE WITH FEVER. 


Events seem to have vindicated Gen. Shafter’s bold and ag- 
gressive campaign against the city. Hesitation phon destruc- 
tion by a more deadly enemy than Spaniards. When the ten- 
sion of the campaign was loosed, the soldiers were in no con- 
dition to withstand the assaults of yellow, malarial, and typhoid 
fevers. In less than two weeks after Santiago surrendered 
more than 4,000 of the army were in the hospitals, while those 
returned to duty every day were broken down in health and 
unfit ior work, The death list continues to be large, though 
the number of new cases gradually grows smaller. To give 
the soldiers a chance to recuperate, a camp has been made at 
Montauk Point, L. I., and named Camp Wikoff, in honor of 
the gallant Col. Wikoff, of the Twenty-second Infantry, who 
was killed at the head of his regiment in the battle of San Juan. 
Here the soldiers have been taken from Santiago, to be nursed 
back to health and strength. Several immune regiments will 
be left to garrison Santiago. The Spanish prisoners are being 
transferred to Spain in Spanish vessels. The prisoners cap- 
tured from Cervera’s fleet were brought to the United States. 
The officers are quartered at Annapolis, Md., and the men at 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

On Aug. 12 five warships demanded the surrender of Man- 
zanillo on the south coast of the province of Santiago de Cuba 
and to the west of the city of that name. Surrender was re- 
fused and the ships bombarded for more than twelve hours, 
doing immense damage. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN PORTO RICO. 


The Porto Rican campaign has been almost unprecedented 
in history. The Americans have been hailed by the natives 
and by many Spaniards, not as conquerors, but as deliverers. 
The history of the progress of our army reads like a romance 
of olden times, rather than like a war of the prseent. The wel- 
come of Porto Rico to her Americn invaders is another strong 
object lesson, if one were needed, of the results of Spanish 
rule. 

Gen. Miles led the expedition to Porto Rico. He started 
from Siboney, Cuba, July 21, convoyed by battleships of Ad- 
miral Sampson’s fleet; 3,000 men left on the first expedition, 
and several more regiments were sent later from Florida, under 
command of Gens. Brooke, Schwan, and Wilson. The troops. 
under Gen. Miles landed at Guanica, on the southwest coast 
of Porto Rico, July 25. The auxiliary gunboat Gloucester 
shelled the woods about the town and drove the Spaniards out, 
four being killed. The army then pushed on to Yauco and 
Ponce, where the populace greeted them with wild enthusiasm, 
saluting the flag and offering everything they possessd to the 
Americans. The Spaniards fled to the capital city, San Juan. 
The native volunteers in the Spanish army quickly transferred 
their allegiance from Spain to the United States. The mayors 
of the towns issued proclamations welcoming the American 
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troops, and turning the towns over to them. The first fight- 
ing of any consequence was at Coamo, where an engagement 
of twenty minutes resulted in the surrender of two hundred 
Spaniards. Another engagement at Hormigueros, Aug. II, 
resulted in the ‘loss of two Americans, under Gen. Schwan. 
The enemy was driven back to Mayaguez. The same day 
Gen. Wilson atatcked the outposts of Aybonito, prior to de- 
manding the surrender of the town.. The answer to the de- 
mand was to be given on Saturday. This was the last fighting 
in Porto Rico. Aug. 12, Gen. Brooke, marching from Ar- 
royo, passed Guayama and made ready for an attack.. Just 
as the batteries were sighting their guns word came from Gen. 
Miles to cease operations. Such were the positions when, on 
Aug. 12, the president ordered a suspension of hostilities. 


AFFAIRS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


Operations in the Philippines were largely limited to block- 
ade duty until the arrival of Gen. Merritt with his troops. Ou 
July 8 the insurgents started to attack Isla Grande, in Subig 
bay, near Manila. The German cruiser Irene interfered and 
prevented the insurgents from carrying out their plans. Ad- 
miral Dewey, learning of this action of the German admiral, 
sent the Concord and Raleigh to investigate. The Germans 
retired, with an excuse, and the Americans took possession of 
the island. This incident is the last of a series of German dis- 
courtesies at Manila, which have threatened serious conse- 
quences. Nothing more than a resentful feeling on the part 
of this country has, however, come of them, and it is to be 
hoped that the incidents are closed. 

Gen. Merritt arrived on July 25, and his transports, several 
days later. July 29 the American troops moved forward toward 
Malate, three miles from Manila. They occupied trenches 
and posted artillery. Nothing of importance occurred until 
ten o’clock on the night of July 31. Then the Spaniards 
opened a heavy fire on the Tenth Pennsylvania and the Utah 
artillery. Much of the fighting on the part of the Americans 
was in exposed places, where the Pennsylvania boys behaved 
splendidly. They were relieved by the First California, and 
finally drove the enemy back. The monitor Montery arrived 
on Aug. 4, strengthening the naval force. The Monadnock 
may be there by this time. 

Gen. Aguinaldo, the leader of the Philippine insurgents, has 
given Admiral Dewey and Gen. Merritt, as well as the admin- 
istration, no little cause for anxiety. He proclaimed an insur- 
gent government of the islands, with himself as dictator. 
There seems to be little doubt that he expects the islands to be 
given over to himself and followers. As there is little prob- 
ability of this, trouble may result. But the firm and tactful at- 
titude of our commanders can be relied upon to accomplish 
the intentions of the administration. On Aug. 13 Manila was 
bombarded by sea and assaulted by land, surrendering at 5:30 
P. M. to Admiral Dewey and Gereeral Merritt. 


PEACE NEGOTIATIONS. 


On July 25 Spain delegated M. Cambon, the French ambas- 
sador at Washington, to ask the American government if it 
would consider terms of peace. In reply, this government said 
that negotiations would be opened on the-basis of the imme- 
diate evacuation by Spain of Cuba, Porto Rico, and all other 
islands in the West Indies under Spanish sovereignty; the ces- 
sion to the United States of Porto Rico and an island in the 
Ladrones; the occupation by this country of the city, harbor, 
and bay of Manila pending a treaty of peace which shall deter- 
mine the future of the Philippines. After a few days of ex- 
planations, the Spanish government accepted the terms, and 
authorized M. Cambon to sign a protocol embodying them. 
On the afternoon of Aug. 12 the protocol was signed in dupli- 
cate at the White House by M. Cambon and Secretary of State 
Day. The president immediately issued a proclamation sus- 
pending hostilities pending the conclusion of a treaty of peace 
by a joint commission from Spain and the United States. This 
commission will meet in Paris before Oct. 1. 


ANNEXATION OF HAWAII. 


The Hawaiian islands were on July 7 annexed to the United 
States by a joint resolution of Congress. The resolution was 
adopted in the house by an immense majority, and in the sen- 
ate by a two-thirds majority of those voting. The news was 
carried to Honolulu, and was received with great joy. Thus 
a contest of many years is ended as a direct result of the war’s 
demonstration of the strategic importance of these islands. 
The history and geograpy of Hawaii, and her various relations 
to this country soon will be treated in these columns, as a basis 
for an intelligent and interesing study of our new possessions. 


THE LADRONE ISLANDS CAPTUED. 


On her way to Manila the cruiser Charleston called at the 
Ladrone islands, to capture the Spanish garrison. There was 
nothing to defend them, except.an ancient fortress and some 
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obsolete cannon. The commander of the Charleston, having 
fired a few shots at the defenses, the Spanish commander, not 
having heard that war had been declared, and thinking this 
«was a salute, courteously sent word to the American warship 
that he was sorry he could not reply as he was out of powder. 
This was so funny that when the news reached the United 
States the whole American nation had a good laugh. The 
Charleston took the garrison prisoners, and left a small garri- 
son. 
A NEW AMBASSADOR. 


Russia has recenty sent to Washington a new ambassador in 
the person of Count Arthur P. Cassini. He entered the diplo- 
matic service in 1854, and his last post was at Pekin, where he 
secured lease of the important Port Arthur to Russia. The 
presence of so distinguished a diplomatist in Washington at 
the present time is significant, in view of the new relations be- 
tween England and America, and America’s policy in the Phil- 
ippines. It is also a recognition of our increasing importance 
as a factor in the policies and politics of the world. 


Don Carlos. 


A good deal is being said about Don Carlos, who claims 
the Spanish throne. His claim dates back to 1833. The his- 
tory of it is as follows: eas 

In 1808, Napoleon expelled the Bourbons; the reigning fam- 
ily from the Spanish throne, and compelied the two sons of 
the king to renounce their claims to it; but Napoleon fell in 
1814, and then Ferdinand and Carlos returned, and the former 
became King Ferdinand VII. From 1713, the rule in Spain 
was, that the son, or next male heir, should succeed the father: it 
was the same rule as had been in force in France, and is called 
the Salic law. Ferdinand had two sons, but he had a daughter, 
Maria Isabella, and decreed she should rule. 

When Ferdinand died, in 1833, the friends of Carlos pro- 
claimed him king; a civil war broke out, and he was defeated. 
In 1856 Don Carlos’ son made an effort to get on the throne, 
but he was not successful; he died, leaving no sons. Don 
Carlos I., as he called himself, had a son, Don Juan; this man 
had a son named Don Carlos, and he claims to be Don Carlos 
III., and the rightful heir to the throne; and so he is, accord- 
ing to the old Salic law. : 

Ferdinand set aside this law, as we said, for the benefit of his 
daughter, Isabella Maria; she became one of the worst women 
in Europe; in 1868, she was deposed and banished. ‘The coun- 
cil that was appointed to choose a new sovereign contained 
two notable men, General Prim and Sagasta; they knew that 
Spain was far behind the other European states, and deter- 
mined that civil liberty should exist there. They offered the 
crown to Don Carlos III., and stipulated there should be a 
constitution, stating explicitlv the ri hts of people. Don Car- 
los was but twenty years old, and foolishly refused to agree 
to give a constitution, and so he was not selected. 

The crown was then given to Amadeus, a son of Victor 
Emanuel, king of Italy. A war broke out between the sup- 
porters of Amadeus and Don Carlos, and lasted three years, 
from 1872 to 1875. Amadeus left the country, sick of the 
fighting, and a republic was proclaimed. 

Canovas, another man of great political ability, favored put- 
ting the young son of Isabella on the throne, as Alphonso 
XII., and this was accomplished. Alphonso died, and the 
Austrian queen Christine, or Cristina, as they write it in Spain, 
has been acting as regent. Canovas was assassinated in 1897. 
Sagasta is still chief adviser. Don Carlos will probably make 
another attempt to gain the throne, but he does not seem to 
have the confidence of the Spanish people. 


Questions of the Hour. 


1. What shall we do with Cuba until the Cubans are ready 
to take control? 

2. How shall we manage Porto Rico? It is a different 
country from any territory that we have had. 

2. What shall we do with the Philippines? 

4. What is to be the outcome in Austria-Hungary? 

5. Is Spain likely to enter on a stage of progress? 

6. Why are the French so antagonistic to us in the present 
war! 

7. What is to be the future of China? 

8. What is to be the future of India? 

These world questions are among those upon which the 
teacher will need to direct his reading. We should have a poor 
opinion of a teacher of a school where there were intelligent 
boys over fourteen years of age if they did not ask concerning 
the problems, and if he did not give information respecting 
them. Many a teacher goes to and from the school-room, 
day after day, that has not yet “ chipped his shell,” so to speak. 
What has he been reading all his days? If he answered aright, 
he would probably say, “A little of this and a little of that.” 
Some teachers may find it profitable to prepare a lecture on 
one of these topics, at least, and read it to the parents this au- 
tumn. 








Letters. 








Results of Teaching. 


I read with much interest the remarks of Mr. Lang 
before the Department of Child Study. I agree with 
him that “the most fruitful line of child study is that 
which aids the teacher to determine the effect of his 
teaching.” That some teachers produce a profound 
effect is clear enough ; that some have no effect at all 
except a little residuum of knowledge is plain enough 
—now, why this difference? It is usually explained 
that the former is a good teacher, and the latter a 
poor one. But on examination by the State Depart- 
ment both would be passed along as first class teachers ; 
and if a visit be made by the ordinary superintend- 
ents to the rooms of each he would not discover one 
to be better than another. 

As it is not easy to select a good teacher by ex- 
amining as to his attainments, we turn to the effects 
produced on the child. It is plain there is a difference, 
for the children exhibit it. I do not recall now any 
book that deals with the results of teaching; the 
biographies of Pestalozzi, Froebel, and Dr. Arnold 
give us some insight. A pupil of the latter speaks of 
his earnestness. Supt. Gilbert speaking of. certain 
teachers in the third grade, remarked “the defect is 
they leave scarcely nothing behind them.” I refer to 
this matter here, hoping that the subject will receive 
attention in the columns of the excellent School Jour- 
nal ; having read its pages for several years, I have 
learned to look in it for a discussion of the living 
questions of the day. E. Lambert. 

Trenton. 





Supt. E. H. Mark, of Louisville, Ky., president of the De- 
partment of Superintendence, N. E. A., writes: 

“T find your souvenir copy of The School Journal full of good 
things for those engaged in the work of teaching. I also wish 
to commend its attractive appearance. The teaching profes- 
sion is certainly indebted to you for the good work you are 
doing in the way of furnishing first-class literature.” 





Religion in the Schools, 


I noticed the remarks of Bishop Potter over the Uni- 
versity-Settlement question, and coincide with him; and 
he says “a great many things have been spoiled by our 
efforts to put a religious stamp on them.” There are 
people who would have the University Settlement open 
their proceedings with prayer; but I would not. The 
American people came from a religious country; they 
used to have the schools opened by a prayer. I can 
speak of one college where the students were roused up 
at 6 o'clock in the morning, to assemble in a cold 
chapel, to hear the president make a prayer. Many 
cursed; few approved the practice. 

Then, again, it once used to be thought essential to 
have a girls’ school especially presided over by a clergy- 
man; but that practice has been given up. The New 
Engiand people thought the political caucus must be 
opened with prayer; the “ general training” was inau- 
gurated in a similar way; the captains and colonels 
gathering from the various taverns and surrounding the 
big base drum with the clergyman, who invoked the 
God of battles. People thought if they went through 
with a religious ceremony more good would come out 
of it. In the tower of London, I stood in the chapel 
where Sir Walter Raleigh was brought for religious ex- 
ercises previous to the cruel chopping off of his noble 
head. Every prison in those days had its chapel, not 
for instruction, as they are now furnished, but to give 
a religious stamp. Edward Prentice. 

New York City. 





Permit metocongratulate you on*your judicious, helpful make- 
up of your beautiful souvenir number of The School Journal. 
Your vigilance and tact in the selection of just what is wanted 
by your constituents is a constant joy to me. 

Sincerely yours, W. N. Hailmann. 
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Chicago the Educational Storm Center. 


Very few at the East are aware of the tremendous interest 
that is felt in Chicago concerning possible discoveries in edu- 
cation. When Col. Parker came here ten years ago his meth- 
ods were witnessed with silent sarcasm by most people. Grad- 
nally, the leaven began to operate. The coming of Pres, 
Harper and Prof. Dewey, both men who had ideas on educa- 
tion, set people to thinking that Col. Parker might be right 
alter all, in asserting that very litthe was known about educa- 
tion. Mr. Lane has made a very respectable superintendent; 
he has put no brake on the wheels, and discussion has fairly 
raged. 

At present, there is considerable talk about the Spear 
method with number. Asst. Supt. Spear is not unknown to 
the readers of The School Journal. While in Marshalltown, 
Iowa, and while teaching in the normal school here, he was a 
contributor, if I remember; at all events, I became acquainted 
with his name through the pages of The School Journal. He 
has published a book on number, which presents the subject 
very differently from any other; essentially, he declares num- 
ber to child is the expression of relation to ratio. No small 
number believe he is correct in his views, and so there is much 
study and investigation, for they cannot argue without know- 
ing the new ideas. 

Another matter has stirred up the teachers, and that is the 
appointment of Pres, Andrews, of Brown university, as super- 
intendent of the schools of Chicago. Supt. Lane is retained, 
however, as directing superintendent. Pres. Andrews knows 
next to nothing about practical education; the only utterance 
he has made is to suggest giving children hot lunches at the 
expense of the taxpayers! Not a small number of persons 
look with distrust, if not alarm, at the placing in power a man 
whose claim to prominence has come from his socialistic dec- 
larations. 

The barrier to the spread of socialism has hitherto been sup- 
posed to be in the liberally educated class, or the university 
men. The educated see more clearly than others, and they see 
that the differences in the fortunes of men cannot be done 
away by legislation. Col. Parker has a great hold on the Ger- 
man element, but there is a powerful political element here that 
is anxious to put him out of the normal school. He has been 
of immense service here, and it would be a positive loss to the 
educational world if he were ousted. He has made ene- 
nies through his persone! encounters; thst is, his personality 
has displeased; pedagogically, he ranks high. 

Chicago. Arthur Jeliffe. 





School Opening. 


I think the readers of The School Journal will be interested in 
the difference between the opening exercises I have witnessed 
in my journeys about the country. As agent of a publishing 
firm in your city, I have ready access to the schools; the teach- 
ers welcome me, because they feel as I do, that I am in the ser- 
vice of education. At , above Hartford, I entered the 
school-house, and was kindly received by the principal of the 
high school. The scholars assembled, marching in from other 
rooms in a pleasant, bright kind of way, that showed they liked 
to gather; a young girl played pleasing, low music while they 
assembled. The teacher merely named a page, and the music 
leader now played a tune. I recognized it— He Leadeth Me.” 
Then all joined in singing; even the youngest. 

As the last words were sung, the principal arose, and all 
bowed their heads and chanted the Lord’s prayer; then fol- 
lowed “Praise God from whom all blessings flow;’ then 
“ America;” then, raising his hand, the incomers arose, and 
marched out to gentle strains on the piano. 

As I sat there, I felt that music, and I felt it all day, too. It 
seemed to me that I got spiritual help, and I fell to pondering 
whether the pupils had not also received help; and do not pu- 
pils need help? I am aware we think the children have the 
“ golden hours of school time,” as the song says, but they have 
their sorrows, too. I really think that children need spiritual 
nutrimient as much as mental or intellectual development; and 
I judge they do not get much in some schools; the whole thing 
is a dull, dusty round. 

I have given the program as followed in this school, because 
it was simple and mainly musical. The entire thing was known 
by heart, so they could join in with no effort. I think these 
are important features. I witness about two hundred different 
kinds of school-opening exercises a year, and think those are 
the best that are mainly musical. I think exhortation not a 
good thing; nor do I think well of extempore prayer. I would 
have these exercises by the whole school and not by the princi- 
pal alone; and I would have a variety of songs, hymns, and some 
prayerful words to be added to the Lord’s prayer, but brief 
and very appropriate. 

Then something depends on the part which the teacher 
takes. In one normal school, the principal was like an auc- 
tioneer, and the assistant teachers acted as though it was a bus- 
iness; the pupils bustled in, bustled through the business, and 
bustled out. Belgrave. ~ 





For that tired feeling you must enrich and purify your 
blood. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the medicine you need. 
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“No operation in the way of external impulse or 
stimulus or instruction, in our passage through 
this mortal existence is equal to the impression 
produced upon us by the contact of intellects 
and characters superior to ourselves.” These words 
by Stanley, a pupil of Dr. Arnold should be re- 
membered by every one who is teaching or who pro- 
poses to teach. To confound the possession of schol- 
arship or knowledge with power to teach or produce 
impression is exceedingly common. More than one- 
half of those who claim to be teachers cannot produce 
permanent impressions—they are not supertor to those 
they teach; they merely know more. This is the 
sentence the normal schools should suspend in full 
view of their pupils ; its employment would differen- 
tiate their pupils from those of other schools having 
a similar course of study—high schools for example. 





What is the purpose of hand training? Mr. J. Bar- 
nard, one of the very efficient school commissioners 
of Warhington, D. C., says: “To raise the standard 
of character and scholarship, to develop evenly and 
perfectly the growing mind, to teach their own capac- 
ity for doing things and how they may be done, what 
it is the hand may accomplish if guided by intelligence, 
what is beyond the reach of tools, to inspire self-reli- 
ance in the intelligent, and tocheck the egotism of the 
ignorant.” Why is it that the country boy outstrips 
the city boy in the race of life?” he asks. He re- 
plies, “It is due to the power to execute, and this ex- 
ecutive ability is organized by the actual doing of 
things in the growing period.” 

These are good and cogent reasons. It was not 
always thus. The arguments for manual training that 
appeared in Zhe School Journal were at one time con- 
sidered sure evidence that the editor was fitted for an 
insane asylum. 





Shall the United States keep Manila? We gay 
“keep” for, although we were notin actual possession 
of Manila when a cessation of the war was proclaimed, 
we were so sure to capture it that it must be practically 
considered ours. The answer to this question must 
depend on the cause of the war. We felt, in the inter- 
ests of humanity and civilization, Spain must leave 
Cuba. Porto Rico has fallen into our hands ; we can- 
not return that to Spain because the interests of hu- 
manity and civilization forbid. It is in our power to 
do for Porto Rico what Spain ought to have done, but 
would not ; it now becomes our duty to give them the 
opportunities human beings rightly deserve. Thesame 
is true of Manila, the port of the Philippines that has 
come into our power. We have other claims: War 
has brought Manila into our power ; the usages of war 
demand its retention. The strong must show their 
strength ; the world expects the Philippines to pass 
from the hand of Spain. 
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That a college professor of ethics should attempt 
to burn down one of the college buildings does not 
prove that the study of moral philosophy is not a 
valuable one, but it does give rise to serious reflections. 
He was kindly urged by the president to seek work in 
anew place; it was sound advice—he should have 
followed it. But he set his will against doing what 
his judgment said was the best thing. Here was the 
point of departure. He persevered in this wrong 
willing until his will became like steel ; it was almost 
impossible now to bend or break that will. There 
are lessons here. It is not enough to have stores of 
knowledge ; the will must be trained. How train the 
will? This is a good pedagogic question and more 
valuable for discussion than many that will take the 
attention at educational meetings. 





The statement of D. W. Springer, of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., before the Business School Department of the 
N.E. A., that out of too pupils entering the high 
school 85 finish their education there has been com- 
mented on a great deal ; probably no statement made 
at the meeting has attracted more. Let 100,000 enter 
“the primary school this autumn; in four years not 
25,000 will go into the advanced (grammar) school ; 
in four years probably 6,000 will enter the high school ; 
of these, 900 may go into schools of law, medicine, 
theology, engineering, or college. The special reason 
why this statement of Prof. Springer attracted atten- 
tion is that it indicates that furnishing facilities for 
higher education is not enough ; there is a widespread 
disbelief in higher education to be overcome. The 
struggle that was once made for higher education in 


New England, had a moral basis; the question 
whether it will pay is first considered in these days. 





The School Journal's vacation is ended. This first 
number is devoted mainly to matters of special inter- 
est to boards of education, superintendents, principals, 
school officers generally, educational publishers, arch- 
itects ; in short, it is the monthly school board issue. 

In the last three weeks a large amount of news, 
notes, reports of educational meetings and articles 
have been received, for all of which thanks are rend- 
ered to the writers. It will take several days to clear 
up the accumulated letters and to catch up with our 
correspondence, and we ask our friends to have pa- 
tience. Soon everything will be in running order 
again. 

Meanwhile the plans of Zhe Jourual for the new 
school year are making good progress. One of the 
things which is already assured is a series of dis- 
cussions by a number of our most prominent educa- 
tional thinkers. This will be in many respects of even 
greater importance and still more solid helpfulness 
than the pedagogical creeds published during the 
years 1836-98. The first article of the new series will 
appear in an early number. It treats of the relation 
of public schools to real life and is contributed by Dr. 
Herman T. Lukens, who is widely known thru several 
thoughtful pedagogical articles that have come from 
his pen. 





The remaining reports and abstracts of addresses. 
delivered before the National Educational Association 
will be found in Zhe School Journal of August 27 and 
September 3. The latter number will contain also a 
full report of the attractive educational exhibit held 
at Washington in connection with the N. E. A. con- 
vention. 
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Lee & Shepard. 


The retirement of Mr. William Lee from the long-estab- 
lished and widely-known firm of Lee & Shepard, Boston, re- 
moves the remaining member of a_ notable house, 
occupying for many years a prominent place in the publishing 
business. Mr. Lee is a man whom it is delightful to know. 
Having been in the publishing business for sixty- one years, he 
is able to unfold many a tale of “hair-breadth ’scapes.” Join- 
ing with Mr. Charles A. B. Shepard in 1861, the firm of Lee 
& Shepard was started, as he quaintly says, on “cheek and 
muscle;” it occupied an old dye-house on Washington street, 
opposite the head of Milk street. 

The firm met with success at the outset, for the enterprise 
and geniality of each of the firm won them hosts of friends. Mr. 
Lee had had experience before in similar lines, having been a 
meniber of the firm of Crosby, Nichols & Co., which the war 
brought to an end. The failure of Phillips, Sampson & Co. 
lost him a large sum of money. Possibly these, as well as 
other causes, contributed to the success of the new firm. Hav- 
ing left the field like a veteran who has never turned his back 
on the foe, he can calmly look back at points where the battle 
was a long time in abeyance; justly, he is the recipient of in- 
numerable tokens of respect from the large number who have 
known the firm so many years. He is remembered as always 
courteous, always thoughtful of others, always just. 





Isaac Esleeck Sheldon. 


Mr. Isaac Esleeck Sheldon, the president of the publishing 
house of Sheldon & Company, died June 30, at his country res- 
idence, Rye, Y., in his sixty-third year. 

Mr. Sheldon came from old New England stock, his ances* 
tors coming to this country in 1634, and settling in Massachu- 
setts. His great-great-grandfather, Isaac Esleeck, was a 
wealthy merchant and ship owner in Rhode Island early in the 
seventeenth century. The family afterward moved to Albany, 
N. Y., and Welcome Esleeck, the late Mr. Sheldon’s grand- 
father, was a prominent lawyer, who practiced in that city for 
many years. 

Mr. Sheldon’s grandfather on his father’s side was Dr. 
Alexander Sheldon, who was speaker of the assembly for 
twelve terms. Mr. Smith Sheldon, the father of the deceased, 
was the founder of the old publishing house of Sheldon & Com- 
pany, prominent in the miscellaneous, and subsequently the 
school-book, publishing business in this country. Mr. Isaac 
E. Sheldon was the head of this house, and has been for many 
years identified with its growth. In such capacity, he has 
come into intimate relations with many of the men of promi- 
nence of this country. He was publisher for Generals Scott, 





Isaac E. Sheldon. 


McClellan, and Custer, and their intimate friend. (General 
Custer dined for the last time in New York, with Mr. Sheldon, 
before leaving for the front and his fatal battle with the In- 
dians.) 

During the war, Mr. Sheldon was within the lines at Fortress 
Monroe, at the time of the battle of the Merrimac and Moni- 
tor, and, standing at the fort, he viewed, at close range, the 
entire battle. The late Mr. Childs, editor of the Philadelphia 
“ Ledger,” on learning of this fact, had the train upon which 
Mr. Sheldon had started from New York stopped, and insisted 
on his going at oncetothe office ofthe “Ledger,” and writing an 
account of the battle. This he did, and the account was pub- 
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lished throughout the country, and was the first information 
received by the public of this great event. 

Mr. Sheldon leaves surviving him his widow, daughter of 
the late Judge E. Darwin Smith, of Rochester, N. Y., and two 
daughters, Mrs. Henry M. Requa, Jr., and Mrs. A. Outram 
Sherman. 





The Publishing and School Supply Field, 


Charles H. Kilborn, formerly with D. C. Heath & Co., now 
with the Prang Educational Co., has his headquarters at 646 
Washington street, Boston. 


J. M. Olcott, New York and Chicago, has been awarded the 
contract for supplyling 6,000 gallons of ink to the Chicago 
schools. 


has been purchased by Mr. M. 
J. Wessels, publisher of the ‘ ‘ Universe. ” ‘The two will be 
merged in one, most of the staff of “ Sunbeams” being re- 
tained. The ‘ Universe’? Company will remove Aug. 22 to 
much larger quarters in the Methodist Book Concern building, 
150 Fiith avenue, New York. The magazine will be increased 
ia size to 6 x g inches, with a new and attractive cover. 


The magazine “ Sunbeams ” 


Prang’s Drawing series was adopted Aug. 6, in Harrisburg, 
Pa,. ir. place of the former books, and the Natural Geography 
vi the American Book Company was substituted for an older 
one. 


The board of education of New York city has modified the 
board-of-health rule against the use of slates, slate-pencils, and 
sponges in the public schools, to permit the use of antiseptic 
slates, from which pencil marks are erasable without moisture. 
The Holly Silicate Slate Company is therefore pushing the sale 
of its antiseptic slates with renewed vigor. 


Henry A. Lawrence, of Malden, Mass., a member of the 
firm of Frost & Adams, Cornhill, Boston, was run over and 
killed July 25, at the Western Division station of the Boston 
and Maine railroad in Malden. He was struck by an express 
train while crossing the) track, absorbed in reading a news- 
paper. 


The New York Silicate Book-Slate Company are going into 
the general school-supply business. 


Mr. E. E. Smith, formerly with D. C| Heath & Co., has ac- 
cepted a position as manager of the educational agency depart- 
ment of Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago and New York. 


Providence, R. I.—A twelve-room high-school building has 
just been completed, and will be occupied when school begins 
this fall. A six-room grammar school, containing a large hall, 
is also under way. 


Newark, N. J.—The school-house committee of the board of 
education has appropriated nearly $100,000 for school buildings, 
$21,000 will go toward the completion of the Bruce street 
school; the South Market street school will spend $25,000 in 
additions and repairs; $25,000 goes to build a new school in 
the fifteenth ward; $5,000 is for the completion of the Fifteenth 
avenue school, and $8,000 for the Charlton street school. 


The Holly Silicate Slate Company, Front street, New York, 
have established an English agency at 29 and 30 Shoe Lane 
and 7 Farrington avenue, London, E. C. Mr. fan L. Sardy 
will be the manager. 


Allny & Bacon, of Boston, have established a new office in 
the Presbyterian building, Fifth avenue, New York. Mr. C. 
N. Strong and Mr. Sedgwick Mather are their representatives. 





Compulsory Education in Albany. 


Albany, N. Y.—The year just closed has been one of great 
success in enforcing the compulsory education law passed in 
1894. The school board appointed two attendance officers, and 
then divided the city into two districts. When a principal 
thinks a child is a truant, he notifies the parents twice. If this 
fails to bring the child to school, the attendance officer of the 
district is notified. If the child still refuses to attend, he is 
placed in an ungraded room in school No. 11, under a ‘special 
teacher. If he attends punctually, and behaves properly for 
twelve weeks, he is restored to his school; otherwise, he is 
sent to an institution where his spirit can be broken. 

This latter scheme is not satisfactory to Supt. Cole. He be- 
lieves that the local authorities should retain some power over 
the truant. A bill for the establishment of a state institution 
will be introduced in the next legislature. The law should be 
amended so as to make the period of attendance compulsory 
up to fourteen years of age over the whole time during which 
the schools are in session. This would make it consistent 
with the factory- and mercantile-employment laws. Supt. Cole 
also wants the term of confinement made indeterminate, in- 
stead of turning the truants out on the streets in midsummer. 
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The Architectural Competition, 


Last spring The School Journal offered prizes to architects for 
the three best plans and perspective views of a one-room coun- 
try school-house large enough to accommodate from forty to 
fifty pupils. The offer was made then through The Brochure 
series of architectural illustrations, published by Bates & Guild 
Company, Boston, who superintended the competition. 





Perspective by Mr. Seymour G. Studley, Providence, R. I. 


The School Journal has not been disappointed in its belief that 
at the present time, when the hygienic and architectural condi- 
tions of country schools are receiving so much expert atten- 
tion, the proposed competition would attract considerable in- 
terest. Present-day sentiment is establishing certain require- 
ments for country schools, as well as for those in cities. Pro- 
portions, floor and air space, heating apparatus, and general 
appointments are made to conform to the latest expert opinion 
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First Prize Design. By Mr. G. D. Reid, Malden, Mass, 


on those subjects. How to do this at a minimum of expense 
has been and is yet the great problem. Moreover, in the past 
the erection of buildings of this kind is still too much depend- 
ent upon political complications entering into the discussion of 
the voters. 

To meet and alleviate the various difficulties, The School 
Journal has secured for its readers the best obtainable practical 
design for a one-room country school-house, with all modern 
improvements, attractive from without and within, and capable 
of construction at a minimum of expense. The utility of the 
plan has appealed to some of the most prominent architects 
in the country. More than sixty designs were submitted. The 
judge of the competition was an eminent architect, Mr. E. M. 
Wheelwright, late city architect of Boston. The first prize 
was awarded to Mr. é. D. Reid, 20 Magnolia street, Malden, 
Mass. The convenience of arrangement in this plan will at 
once appeal to any school board. The second prize was given 
to Mr. Turner Hodgdon, 172 High street, Brookline, Mass., 
and the third prize, to Mr. Louis La Beaume, Boston Archi- 
tectural Club, Boston. The perspective of the design of Mr. 
Seymour G. Studley, 49 Westminster street, Providence, R. L., 
is considered the best architectural effect of any design sub- 
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mitted. The plan, however, does not answer all the require- 
metits. 
These plans will be re-printed in The School Journal from 
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By Mr. Turner Hodgson, Brookline, Mass, 


time to time, on a larger scale. The convenience of arrange- 
ment, feasibility, and the like, of each plan will be discussed 
and its good points noticed. Many of the designs which did 
not receive prizes, will also be reproduced. 

Altogether, the competition has been a most successful one. 


Second Prize Design. 
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Third Prize Design, By Louis La Beaume, Boston. 


The designs given herewith, and those to be published later 
will afford to any country school board abundant foundation 
upon which to build a school-house answering every require- 
— of hygiene and convenience at an expense comparatively 
small, 
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Ceachers’ Conventions. - 








Trans-Mississippi Educational Convention. 


Omaha, Neb.—The Trans-Mississippi educational conven- 
tion, June 28 to 30, was planned to take advantage of the op- 
portunity for an educational meeting at the time of the exposi- 
tion. It was managed chiefly by Omaha people, and the teach- 
ers of Iowa and Nebraska. The expenses were met by direct 
contribution, and the sale of convention badges. Omaha 
teachers contributed more than one-fourth of the necessary 
funds. The attendance at the general sessions was from 1,000 
to 2,500, a remarkably good showing, considering the other at- 
tractions of the exposition. 

The opening session was held in the auditorium Tuesday 
evening, June 28. Dr. A. F. Nightingale, of the Chicago 
schools, presided. Hon. J. Sterling Morton, who was to have 
been the chief speaker, was prevented by illness. Dr. Jacques 
W. Redway, the geographer, delivered an address on “Some 
Aspects of the Distribution of Forestry,” and Pres. Gates, of 
Iowa college, spoke on “ The Training of a Citizen in a De- 
mocracy.” 

WEDNESDAY. 


Miss Estelle Reel, lately appointed superintendent of Indian 
schools, presided at the Wednesday morning session in Boyd’s 
theater. The first part of the program was devoted to the ed- 
ucation of the deaf and blind. Exercises, remarks, and sign 
songs were given, and Dr. F. D. Clark, of the Michigan School 
for the Deaf, gave a short address. The Iowa deaf and blind 
girl, Linnie Haguewood, with her teacher, performed a series 
of exercises, which were followed by a class exercise, illustrat- 
ing auricular methods, conducted by Mrs. O. T. Taylor, of the 
Omaha School for the Deaf. Other addresses of the session 
were: “Women in Public-School Work,” by J. C. Boykin, 
of the United States bureau of education; “ The Ideal Gram- 
mar School,” by Supt. J. F. Keating, of Pueblo, Col.; “ Co- 
operation of Women’s Clubs and Teachers,” by Miss Maud 
Summers, Chicago; “ What is the Teacher Problem?” by Supt. 
A. B. Warner, Missouri Valley, Ia.; and “ Do the Schools Cost 
Too Much?” by Supt. Aaron Gove, of Denver. 

In the evening, State Supt. W. W. Stetson, of Maine, spoke 
on “The Condition and Need of the Rural School.” Prof. 
Albion W. Small, of the University of Chicago, delivered an 
address on “ Education and the New Americanism.” 


THURSDAY. 


Prof. Wm. W. Folwell, of the University of Minnesota, pre- 
sided at Thursday morning session. Prin. Richard Waterman, 
Jr., of the Charles Kozminski school, Chicago, traced the ori- 
gin and development of manual training in an interesting 
paper, and dwelt upon its function in developing the mind, 
teaching it how to think, plan, and act. Supt. Virgil Curtis, 
of St. Paul, in discussing the paper, said that the day must 
come when manual training would be introduced into all the 
elementary schools, and do much toward solving the problem 
of enforced idleness and tramp life in this country. 

Prof. Seymour Eaton, of Drexel institute, Philadelphia, 
was to have delivered an address on “Commercial Instruc- 
tion in Our Schools,” but was prevented by illness in his fam- 
ily. Prof. Woodford D. Anderson, of the University of South 
Dakota, took up the subject, urging commercial instruction 
as the foundation of power. He brought forward many sta- 
tistics in support of his ideas, and urged that Spanish be taught 
in the schools, that we may capture the trade of South Amer- 
ica. 

Supt. Soldan, of St. Louis, was ill, and could not deliver his 
address on “ Morality and the Public Schools.” 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS. 


The various sectional meetings were not largely attended. 
There were thirteen meetings held in different parts of the city. 
The formation of a Trans-Mississippi teachers’ organization 
was postponed, on account of the small attendance at the li- 
brary section. It will probably be formed by correspondence. 
The meeting of the boards of education was well attended, and 
the relation of the schoo! board to the press, educational ex- 
hibits, finances, and compulsory education laws were the chief 
topics discussed. 
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Rural schools had a whole section devoted to their consid- 
eration. The other sections were secondary schools and col- 
leges, science, English, history, manual and industrial training, 
agricultural colleges and experiment stations, kindergarten 
drawing, music, child study, and deaf and blind instruction, ’ 


CLOSING SESSION. 


The closing session was held Thursday evening in the audi- 
torium. Pres. W Chaplin, of Washington university, St, 
Louis, presided. Mrs. Ella F. Young, assistant oF a pers 
of Chicago schools, read a paper on “ Ethics in the Teaching 
Force.” She declared that however diverse the occupations of 
women, all have to deal with the public. The problem pre- 


. sented by this condition can be solved only by the study of the 


future as well as the present. The ethics of society must be 
carefully studied, as well as the relations of cause and effect, in 
determining the teacher’s duty to those she serves. 

Pres. E. Benjamin Andrews, of Brown university, delivered 
the closing address, on ‘* The Public-School System as an In- 
strumentality of Social Advance.” He discussed the social 
conditions of the lower classes in the great cities, and con- 
trasted the American with foreign cities in this respect, show- 
ing the better conditions of life here. The vital question is 
that of elevating this standard of life. He discussed the vari- 
ous plans of the philosophers, and held that Mill’s plan for ed- 
ucating the masses was the best. Compulsory attendance at 
school was a necessity, and the kindergarten was doing a great 
work, he said. Morals should be taught systematically. Thke 
school-room and its surroundings should be constantly im- 
proved. 

During the evening, a reception was given to the visitors. 
The large assembly-room on the fifth floor was profusely deco- 
rated with cut flowers, palms, potted plants, and other floral 
pieces, while American flags decked every available spot. A 
string orchestra, a mandolin club, and the Fremont male quar- 
tet furnished music for the reception. 





American Institute of Instruction. 


North Conway, N. H.—One of the most interesting sessions 
of the American Institute of Instruction was held Wednesday, 
July 6. Prof. Clifton F. Hodge, Ph.D., of Clark university, 
opened the day with a paper on “ Vital Human Interests in 
Nature Study as Indicated in the Struggle for Existence and 
the Survival of the Fittest.” He argued that the schools would 
not rise to the higher plane which was their ideal, so much 
through specializing and fads as through dealing with the vital 
human interests in such a way as to contribute to the success 
of the best in the struggle for the survival of the fittest. 

“We should teach the best music of the great masters, so as 
to fill the heart to overflowing with good music, thereby elim- 
inating all senseless jingle. In literature Schiller did more 
than anyone else to give the German people, through his writ- 
ings, the nobility and force of thought and character by which 
the Franco-Prussian war was won, while it was the aimless 
and flippant French literature that enervated their forces. It 
is American mathematics and the spirit of science that won at 
Manila and off Santiago. Nature study is more than the 
training in observation; it is a study of thé great struggle for 
the survival of the fittest contributing to the victory of the best 
in this struggle in human nature.” 

Charles H. Keyes, of Holyoke, Mass., made a plea for man- 
ual training in the regular high-school course. Every student 
should have the opportunity to substitute it for such features 
of his course as he does not care for. George M. Weston, of 
Providence, agreed with Mr. Keyes, saying that college men 
who have had their manual training on the farm are more 
likely to make their classics of vital human interest than those 
who have had no manual discipline. 

Mrs. Maynard, wife of Judge Maynard, of Springfield, read 
a fine paper on “ The Ethical Value of Art in Public Schools.” 
She also exhibited specimens of the drawing and painting done 
in the Springfield schools. 

“The best that teachers can do for art,” she said, “is to 
quicken the perceptions of beauty, to lead the eye to see and 
the hand to express truth and beauty in such a way as to give 
pleasure to others. We must cultivate the perception of that 
which will so refine the taste as to save men and women from 
vulgarity. We are not yet so far removed from barbaric 
habits as to get on well without culture. The best means of 
quickening the perceptions and refining the taste is the right 
teaching of drawing, which always tends to make refined per- 
ception.” 

Of the drawings from nature, she said that poor work is dan- 
gerous. There is liability that the child will be pleased at the 
prettiness of what is really bad. Children well taght describe 
colors with masterly skill. There is no longer any question 
that drawing helps to make discipline easier. It is even more 
helpful than music. 

In the evening, Prof. A. E. Dolbear, of Tufts college, gave 
one of his famous lectures on “What We Know About 
Ether.” He held his audience spellbound with his array of 
facts and theories, and clear, logical reasoning. 
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Texas State Teachers’ Association. 


Galveston, Texas.—The sixteenth annual meeting of the 
Texas State Teachers’ Association began June 29. Judge M. 
E, Kleberg, president of the Galveston school board, eloquent- 
ly welcomed the teachers to the city. He sketched the changed 
educational conditions of to-day as compared with the little 
school-house of his boyhood, and paid a tribute to the teach- 
ers who had accomplished so much. Prof. P. W. Horn, of 
Sherman, responded. Supt. R. B. Cousins, of Mexia, presi- 
dent of the association, then read his annual address, reviewing 
the development of education in Texas from the days when it 
was a Mexican province. He urged more support of normal 
and summer schools and county institutes. 

After a recess, Supt. W. H. Kimbrough read an able paper 
on “ Maintenance of the Public Schools.” He said that the 
students in the state do not get the six months’ schooling 
which the law requires, because not enough money is raised 
by taxation. The revenues for school purposes must be in- 
creased. It will be a long fight, but the teachers can win. 


Prof. W. S. Sutton, of Austin, told of the steps taken by the 
state university toward pedagogical training. Supt. Bradley, 
of Fannin county, speaking of the office of county superintend- 
ent, said that commissioners’ courts should not be allowed to 
put aside the county superintendent and assume his duties. 
A capable superintendent is a vital necessity to good schools, 
and earns many times his salary. 


COLORED TEACHERS’ MEETING. 


The Colored Teachers’ State Association met the same 
morning. The addresses were full of patriotism, and earned 
great applause. The second day’s session was addressed by 
State Supt. Carlisle and Miss Belle Thomas, of the Cook coun- 
ty normal. 


THURSDAY. 


The leading feature of Thursday’s proceedings was the ad- 
dress of Hon. J. W. Blake, of Mexia. He was the only 
speaker honored with a vote of thanks by the association. 
Speaking of the Bible in the schools, he said: 

“It is worthy of remark that those who express the greatest 
apprehension in regard to the union of church and state are 
usually not such as are prominent for either piety or patri- 
otism. They are usually infidels or semi-infidels, rationalists, 
and deists, men who would not only expel God and religion 
from the state, but from everything else. For one, I rejoice 
that we yet live under a Christian government in which reli- 
gious, as well as mental, culture is sanctioned and encouraged. 

“The duty of the state to provide instruction—religious in- 
struction—was urged in the celebrated ordinance of 1787 in the 
following language: ‘ Religion, morality, and knowledge, be- 
ing necessary to good government and the happiness of man- 
kind, schools, and the means of education, shall forever be en- 
couraged.’ It is to be regretted that our state seems to have 
agreed that we may teach the language, literature, and history 
of every other people, but we must teach nothing of the lan- 
guage, literature, or history of the Hebrew people; we must 
study the laws of Solon, but we must not study the laws of 
Moses. All other literature, all other history, all other laws, 
our teachers may use, but not the history of the institutions 
and laws and literature which come most closely home to us. 
It is true that these laws concern us more than the laws of the 
Greeks or Romans. It is true that this race instituted popular 
suffrage; that it was the first race which maintained no stand- 
ing army; that it was first to make provision for the education 
of all the people; that it was the first to form separate states 
into one nation, and to whose schools we can trace ours, as we 
can trace the oak of the acorn. We may teach religion as 
much as we please—the religion of Greece or Kome or India 
or China. It is only the religion of the Hebrews we must not 
study or teach. 

“T do not wish to be misunderstood as pleading for public 
worship in public schools; on the contrary, I would vote 
against it. I am not pleading for the reading of the Bible in 
the public schools. I am not pleading for theological tenets 
of any kind; for theology, however important, is not essential 
to good citizenship. I am not pleading for the Bible as an au- 
thority in our public schools. What I am pleading for is 
this: That if the state has the right to provide self-education, it 
has the right, and it is its duty, to provide all the elements neces- 
sary to train the children in justice, mercy, purity, goodness, 
faith, hope, and love, to understand how they stand related to 
one another, and to learn the great laws that underlie all the 
universe, and experience abundantly demonstates that there 
is no better text-book for inculcating these principles than that 
ay and literature of the Hebrew people. which we call the 

ible.’ 

Of the right of the state to compel attendance at school, he 
said: 

“ Any attempt to make the attendance of the children at our 
public schools compulsory would doubtless meet with serious 
opposition in Texas, and would call forth the emission of a 
great deal of gas from some of our sovereigns about 
the rights of freemen and maintaining the liberties 
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which their fathers ‘fit for,’ and possibly such an effort 
could scarcely prove successful here, at least for a time, but 
such time is rapidly coming, and I am not sure but what it is 
just such a measure of coercion as the welfare of our state re- 
quires, and should demand without further delay. 


“ Tf it be said that such an idea is undemocratic and an inva- 
sion of the sacred rights of freemen, or antagonistic to the 
genius of our free government, I only ask, Is it any more un- 
democratic measured by the idea of democracy, or any greater 
invasion of the rights of freemen, than the principle underly- 
ing the public-school system, the text-book bill, and similar 
legislation?” 

Prof. T. G. Harris, of Austin, read the next paper, on “ The 
Unification of Industrial and Cultured Aims.” He held that 
what aided one aided the other, and that manual training was 
a help to mental training. Manual training’s chief object was 
to train the mind through the hand, and the power to earn a 
living by a trade was incidental. Supt. Blair, of Temple, read 
a paper on “ Reciprocal Claims of State and’ Public Schools.” 
He made a strong plea for more elementary education. Dr. 
John C. Lattimore gave a five-minutes discussion. After 
some debating, a resolution to hold the meetings of the asso- 
ciation the week after Christmas was voted down. 


FRIDAY. 


Friday’s session was started by a paper on “Some Phases 
of Child Study,” by Dr. A. Caswell Ellis, of the school of ped- 
agogy. He strongly advocated the teaching of reading, and 
said that in many Texas schools it was atrociously aden 

Miss Nannie Harrison, editor of the “ Texas School Jour- 
nal,” read a paper on “ Literature as a Fine Art.” She held 
that the standards of literature of to-day were more and more 
demanding; that he who writes, must have some message to 
give, some thought to impress; that the world wants and needs 
simple, direct speech. Said Miss Harrison, “To have some- 
thing to say, to say it with courage, with logic, to say it sim- 
ply, musically, beautifully—this, in my humble judgment, out- 
lines literature as a fine art.” 

State Supt. Carlisle then read a paper on “ The School Con- 
ditions in Texas.” He made a plea for higher education, ar- 
guing that teachers and pupils should look toward the state 
university and the agricultural and mechanical college. The 
latter institution should pgepare simple courses on the rudi- 
ments of their studies for use in the public schools. In this 
way, valuable scientific instruction will be brought home to 
the people. Teachers should have special preparation for spe- 
cial subjects. Only 4,000 out of the 13,000 teachers in the state 
are professionally trained. We need far greater facilities for 
educating teachers than we have at present. 


The association passed a resolution against filling education- 
al positions through political influence. Resolutions of thanks 
to Supt. Hopkins and the people of Galveston were also 
passed. The officers were then elected and the convention ad- 
journed. The new officers are: President, J. C. Lattimore, 
of Waco; secretary, I. T. Valentine; treasurer, John A. Shel- 
ton. 


West Virginia Educational Association. 


Wheeling, W. Va.—Several hundred teachers attended the 
annual meeting of the state convention, June 30. Pres. Potter 
cpened the convention, and in the afterncon, Pres. Jerome H. 
Raymond, of West Virginia university, delivered an address 
on * The New Aristocracy.” The new aristocracy was to be 
one of education, and higher education at that. Men were to 
be scholars, educated thcroughly and accurately. They will 
mingle in the world and purify political life. 

Miss Elizabeth Clohan, principal of Clay school, read a 
paper on teachers’ pensions, which was well received. 

W. H. Gallup, of New Cumberland, made a plea for more 
consideration of “ The School Boy.” The teacher shouid treat 
him as if he was expected to be good, and couldn’t be other- 
wise, 

In the evening, after addresses of welcome and responses, 
the subject of county institutes was taken up by Pres. Trotter. 
The debate soon waxed warm as to whether they accomplished 
enough to warrant their continuance. No practical conclusion 
was reached. 

The next morning, Prof. C. E. Gittrens, of Wellsburg, 
spoke on “ Examinations,” an Prof. I. C. White, of the state 
university, on “The Geological Survey of West Virginia.” 
He showed how the survey had done a great deal for the state 
in disclosing her mineral and industrial wealth. He described 
the former conditions of vegetation and soil, and the fine qual- 
ity of the state’s coal. 

Mrs. Swichart read a paper on “ Scientific Temperance.” 
Then followed a spirited discussion on the question of amend- 
ments to the compulsory attendance act. 


The afternoon session was held at the beautiful Wheeling 
Park casino. Prof. L. C. Woolery, of Morgantown, discussed 
the question, “Is the Classical Course Practical?’ After a 
banquet, the convention listened to the final address, on “ Dr. 
Jekyl and Mr. Hyde,” by Dr. Robert Nourse. 
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has not been accompanied by an apparatus, save the biblio- 
graphical introduction by George Parsons Lathrop. It is 
known as No. 82 (cuadruple number). It will be a relief to 
the student to be freed from notes and comments and left to 
the unalloyed enjoyment of these classics. The volume is: sub- 
stantially bound in cloth, and contains 538 pages. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


There will never be a time when the name of Robert Burns 
will fail to elicit interest; he is not only a favorite in Scotland, 
but wherever the English language is spoken. A handsome 
little volume, entitled ‘‘ Selections from the Poetry of Robert 
Burns,” has been issued by Allyn & Bacon; it contains notes 
and a glossary; it is edited by Lois G. Hufford, teacher of 
English literature in the high school of Indianapolis. The in- 
troduction is well fitted for the volume, which is intended for 
high and normal schools. The main facts of the poet’s life 
appear in this, and a very just estimate of the poet himself. 
The notes are used to disclose the beauties of the poems, as 
well as to make clear any obscure expressions. The sugges- 
tions for class study, page 122, are valuable. (Allyn & Bacon, 
Boston. Price, 35 cents.) 


A fine annotated edition of Macaulay’s “ Essay on Addison” 
has been prepared by Herbert Augustine Smith, Ph.D., in- 
structor in English in Yale college. It is intended to meet the 
needs of two different classes of students, either for those in 
school or college. Many outside of college walls will also, no 
doubt, through this excellent book, obtain a knowledge of one 
English master of style through another English master of style. 
(Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


The greatest speech of that great orator Burke, “ Conciliation 
with America,” is issued in the Atheneum Press Series, edited 
with introduction and notes by Hammond Lamont, associate 
professor of rhetoric in Brown university. In this volume is pre- 
sented in compact form all the material needed by teacher or stu- 
dent for a complete understanding of this great piece of oratory. 
Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


The “Lycidas” of John Milton is edited for the use of 
schools by Prof. John Phelps Fruit,,Ph.D., of Bethel college, 
Russellville, Ky. He has tried the plan of not giving a super- 
abundance of notes, that are apt to paralyze the student’s 
power of original investigation and of giving instead sugges- 
tions and suggestive questions. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


“A Simple Grammar of English Now in Use,” by John 
Earle, M.A., Rawlinson professor of Anglo-Saxon in the 
University of Oxford, considers language in its physical aspect. 
It treats of grammar, not philology, terms which have some- 
times been strangely confused. Its aim 1s, not scientific, but 
educational; not the mechanism of the mother tongue, but its 
mental action in common use. The author, therefore, begins 
with the parts of speech, and proceeds to the structure of the 
language in composition of prose and verse. The author 
has avoided analytic philology as not belonging to the proper 
office of the treatise, of which the fundamental idea is to make 
the mind consciously acquainted with the spontaneous pro- 
cesses of its own constructive thought. This does not ex- 
clude comparison; by placing present usage side by side with 
earlier usage he has sought to impart a correct elementary idea 
of the nature of language. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


$1.50.) 


The way our mother tongue is mangled and abused, even 
by so-called learned people, is enough to shock the sensibili- 
ties of one who loves correct English. Alfred G. Compton 
has culled some’ of these errors, classified them, and presents 
them in his volume, “ Some Common Errors of Speech.” He 
tells how to avoid them, and gives examples of good and bad 
usage. It is a good book for those to study who really wish 
to use correct language. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
75, cents.) 


The “ Primer of English Etymology,” by Friedrich Kluge 
and Frederick Lutz, is intended to serve as an introduction to 
the study of the historical grammar of English. It is designed 
for the use of students who could not master, without prelimi- 
nary training, such a comprehensive work as that of Prof. 
Skeat. (D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 60 cents.) 


In the series of copy-books in Ward’s “ Graded Lessons in 
Spelling and Punctuation,” the chief purpose is to combine 
the best modern teaching of penmanship with systematic in- 
struction in spelling and language. The twelve numbers in- 
cluded in the series include more than two thousand five hun- 
dred useful words, besides a great number of phrases and sen- 
tences, the proper presentation of which cannot fail to add to 
the pupil’s vocabulary, and greatly improve his speaking and 
writing. In general, words with which children are familiar 
are presented singly, as orthographical studies only, while 
words that are more difficult or less frequently used are pre- 
sented in phrases or in sentences. The special advantages 
claimed for the system are as follows: (1) Closeness of copy 
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to work, nearly all the books bearing three copies to a page; 
(2) guides to the slant on every line, in the shape of separa- 
trixes having the main writing slant; (3) a large amount of 
practice in Arabic figures. (American Book Co., New York.) 


A collection of literary selections of the highest class is con. 
tained in “A Public School Reciter,” bane by Hertha M 
Skeat, Ph. D. The verse contained in the volume is mytholog- 
ical, historic, etc., and is much of it of a dramatic character 
suited to use for school reading. Explanatory notes and direc- 
tions as to rendition make the book a valuable one for teacher 
and pupil. (Longmans, Green & Co., New York. go cents.) 


Syms’ “ Third Year in French” is intended to meet all the 
requirements of preparatory schools, academies, and colleges, 
It deviates in no way from the plan adopted in the first two 
volumes. As compared with the preceding books of the series, 
the lessons show a marked progression. The study of verbs 
the basis of the whole method, is still given the same impor- 
tance. The conditonal subjunctive, and infinitive moods, with 
the participle, are treated with thoroughness; at the same 
time, the study of French syntax is continued and completed, 
and special attention is given to all points which may prove 
to be specially difficult for English-speaking students. The 
book contains many extracts in French and English, which 
bear the names of well-known authors. (American Book Co., 
New York. $1.20.) 


In treating the subject of “ Lettering,” Chas. W. Reinhardt 
has endeavored to present it from a purely practical point of 
view, so that it will be a real help to draughtsmen, engineers, 
and students. The proper methods of forming purely freehand 
lettering in a simple, easily-acquired way have been set forth, 
and at the same time have been given the proper safeguards 
against the errors most commonly committed. The letters 
exhibited are actual freehand work and can be readily copied. 
(D. Van Nostrand Co., New York.) 


“The Art of Phonography,” by James E. Manson, is a book 
so well known among stenographers and those who wish to 
become stenographers that it is scarcely necessary to say any- 
thing further in its favor. A system of writing that is used 
by such a large number of shorthand writers must have strik- 
ing merit. The new, revised edition is a method of shorthand 
for all kinds of verbatim work, with the author’s latest im- 
provements. No new phonographic signs or principles are 
introduced. the only change made being the simplification of 
the rule of position for phrases composed entirely of breve- 
signs. The “Course of Twenty Lessons,” which, until now, 
has been printed in a separate pamphlet, has been added at 
the end of the book. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


The needs of the kindergarten, the primary school, and the 
home in the way of instruction in music have been amply met 
in “ The Child’s First Studies in Music: Charts and Hand- 
Book,” by Samuel W. Cole. In these charts the author has 
elaborated and applied to the teaching of music to the little 
folks the same principles which underlie the most recent 
methods of teaching reading; his theory being, that as children 
are taught first to speak and then to read, they should in music 
be given a vocabulary, or be taught how to apply their voices 
to musical purposes before they are called upon to think tones. 
Pursuing this plan, the first songs, which are to be learned 
by imitation, are entirely on one tone; the next songs employ 
two tones, then three, and so on until the whole scale has been 
used. When the children have learned this succession of 
tones through the songs, the imitative stage of the work ends, 
and the systematic study of music reading is begun by an easy, 
progressive, and interesting method. “The Hand-Book” 
contains the songs which appear in the charts, together with 
twenty others. with simple accompaniments for organ or piano. 
The author has taken care to keep the accompaniments simple 
enough for untrained players. Opposite each song are fuli 
directions for teaching it, with suggestions for mental work 
and drill work, together with outlines of simple motions and 
plays. (Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston. 60 cents.) 


A systematic study of music leading to a thorough mastery 
of the elements of the science is provided for in the Education- 
al Music Course, prepared by those experienced teachers and 
authors, Luther Whiting Mason, James M. McLaughlin, 
George A. Veazie, and W. W. Gilchrist. The “ Fifth Reader ” 
is a continuation and elaboration of the “three-part song” 
begun in the preceding volume. The subject of modulation 
has a thorough treatment. and the bass staff, with abundant 
exercises, is introduced. In the latter part of the book the 
three-part songs are presented on three staffs. Songs of na- 
ture, devotional songs, patriotic songs, etc., are introduced— 
all of the highest quality. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 
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LAKE ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


UNDER THE EDITORIAL SUPERVISION OF 


LINDSAY TODD DAMON, University of Chicago. 











THIS SERIES OF ‘BOOKS WILL APPEAL TO TEACHERS— 


First: Because of the neat binding, beautiful printing from new type, extra paper, 
and the general book-like character of the series, 

Second: Because the text in each case is that adopted by the best critics. 

Third: Because of the excellent Introduction and critical comment of the editors. 

Fourth: Because of the helpful Notes, and their scholarly arrangement (chiefly 
in the form of glossaries). 

Fifth: Because the price, for the character of book, is lower than that of any other series, 

The list for college entrance, 1899, with names of editors, prices, etc., is given below: 


SHAKSPERE— Macbeth (Ready in October) . . . Pe a ee 


JoHN HENRY Boynton, Ph.D., Instructor in English, Syracuse Univ ersity. 


MILTON—Paradise Lost (Ready September 1) , ‘ : : ‘ : - ‘ r é 25 cents 
FRANK E., ‘Far.ey, Ph.D., Instructor in English, Haverford College. 


BURKE—Speech on Conciliation with America ... . . 25 cents 
JOSEPH VILLIERS DENNEY, B.A., Professor Rhetoric and English Language, Ohio State University. 


CARLYLE—Essay on Burns. . . kk ee 25 cents 


GEORGE B. AITON, State Inspector of High sale, aidan 


DRYDEN—Palamon and Arcite . ... - ok eee 25 Cents 


May ESTELLE Cook, A.B., Instructor in English, South Side ‘Aeaitiadl Cala, 


POPE—Homer’s Iliad, Books I., XXII., XXIV. (Ready September 1) a SG : : . +25 cents 
WILFRED WESLEY Cressy, A.M., Associate Professor of English, Oberlin College. 


GOLDS/11TH—The Vicar of Wakefield. . . . . . . . «. « « 30 cents 


EDWARD P. Morton, A.M., Instructor in English, Indiana University. 


COLERIDGE—The Ancient Mariner 
LOWELL—Vision of Sir Launfal 


WILLIAM VAUGHN Moopy, A.M., Instructor in English, University of Chicago. 


HAWTHORNE—The House of the Seven Gables (Ready September1) . . . 35 cents 


ROBERT HERRICK, A.B., Assistant Professor of English, University of Chicago. 


DE QUINCEY—The Flight of a Tartar Tribe- . . . . . . « «= 25 cents 


CHARLES W. FRENCH, A.M., Principal Hyde Park High School, Chicago. 


ADDISON—The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers (Ready September!) . ars . 25 cents 


HERBERT VAUGHAN ABBOTT, A.M., Instructor in English, Harvard University. 


COOPER— Last of the [lohicans (Announcement later) . . ‘ , : ‘ ‘ ‘ 35 cents 


One Volume .. : , p aad « 25: cents 





Books mailed on receipt of prices named. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY, - - Publishers, 


378-388 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
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— le's New Practical, Bradbury (6), T.B. Pooks” . B. & Co. Bandy’ 8 ry Adora P.Co 

Thomson's (4 a . | Bradbury sight ontgome: ode 0 
Venables (a, . P. Co. | Cogswell s less. in Num. “ Bowen’ A. B.C. 
Sanford's (4), - 


ny. 
Nichols’s Graded Lessons (8) “ Apgar’ «Plant / Analyte A. B, Cc. 
Sanford & Venable's Sheldon’s (2) 0.8: 


2. Sheldon Giller hy Rolfe i Apgar’s Trees of N 
Wentworth’s 7), Ginn & ©o. | Henry & Davidson's, Werner | Stoddard’s, Ia 


odd’s Clark's 
Hull's. sheldon Sharpless & Phillips, di .B. L. Co, 
» : Ww Menta Now Franklin, (2) Dana’s Plants and Their Chih 
Brooks’, O. Sower Co. ub's¢a),. “ Harper's Adv. Harper & Co.) dren, A.B, 


Ball's Starland, 
Taylor's Allyn - teas Lovell rooms’ New Mental, C. 28 Co. renee te) 
Bowser's D.C. H. & Co. we Art erner) Barlow & Bryan, —W. B. Clive | Nature Calendar Morse Co. 
Hall & Kn ight’ 8 Elem.(2), Macm. Abbott. 8. B. & Co. Ball’s Elements L. G. & Co, 3 Ginn & Co. 
Smith's Stringham, “ Brown, Scribner Bookkeeping, (4), : 
8. B. & Co. | D’Anvers, 52 Bryant Stratton’s Com. Atlas Botany Tablet, C.8.S.H. 
“ Macbride's, Allyn & Bacon 


pvecie i Ene ce 
radbury & Emery’s, & Co Hunt “ Sch. A.B.C 
predivary & Emery’s B’g'ns, “ Poynter “ Bryant Strattun’s High saint Nelson's 

iN yater, “ 7Bchool, ” D.C. H. & Co. 











Van} Dyke’s Hist. of Painting | Duft’s, Harpe 
Progressive, P. T. B. bo 
rote ro op * 


T. B, Co, 
\. B, & Co, 


Werner 
L. 8. & Ss. 


B. L. Co, 


Gray’ ‘8 (8) os 
Harper | wood’s (5 5), “ 

L. 8. & 8, 
Southworth’ 8 = 
Greenleaf’s (3), 
Normal Course (2), 
Dunton’s 

Mills’ Kasy Problems 


Kosengarten, Bessey" 8, 


Benedt AH. & Co. | Prince's (8), 


Newoomb 8 C’ge, 


Collin: > b 
Sheldon’ 8 (2), " Sheldon 
Harper 
Botan. 8. 8. B. & Co. 
Lilley's 2, 4 
Werner’ Werner 
Gilbert N Qunty an’s H. P. 8. 
Reinhard W.&R. 


Arithmetics, 


Ginn & Co. 
Wentworth’s (4), 2s 
Wentworth & Hill (2), oe 
ae * 8 Prim. Arith. for Teach- 
Gion & Co. 
Speer" 8 Elem. Arith. =~ Teoe h- 
nt 


0. 
Hull's ‘8 (2), Sheldon 
New American (5), ny 
Brooks’ (7), C. Sower Co. 
Brooks’ Union (3), a= 
Hall's (2), 8. F. & Co, 


Day’s Nature in Ornament “ 

** Ornamental Designs “ 
Jackson's Decorative * a 
Knight's Phil, of the Beautiful 

Scribner 
Ward’s Ele. Prin. of Ornament 
Scribner 
“ Historic Ornament “ 
(oodyear’s A. 8. B, & Co. 
Huntington’ 8 Manual = 
Moore’s Studies in ae fence of 


Xaton’s (2), 
Eclectic, 
Marsh's (2), 
Verner 
Loomen' 8 


Werner 


ay Ginn & Co, 
Soupleve Bookk’ pe W.& R. 
Introductive “ 
Grosbeck’s -“ OER E. & a ro. 
Seavy's 2 H &Co. 
Shaw’s Practice Book, 


Bess H. H. & Co, 

Dana's ‘Wild Flowers, Scribner 

Gedde’s, 

Bemion & Brown’s Illustrated 
0 


Willis’ 
Pillsbury’s, 
Hall's 
Curtis’ 
Kellerman’s 


Tooke’s Reading, 


W.&R. 
MacCoun’s —— eaeed 8. B, “& Co 
Reading Chart 


Appleton's, A. B.C, 
Balley's, “ 
Baird's (3) 


Beifield’s (2) 8. F. & Co. Drawing Ginn & Co. | Meservey’s Bookk’g(! 3), T Bw Co, 
New Business, Cc. M. P. | Hoyt’ o Historie Schools of — Gilbert’s, 8. F. & Co 
= Practical, we! ink Sandy’s Am. Acct. U. P. Co 














Ginn & Co. 
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IS NOT SINGULAR 





that SCHOOL BOARDS » x * 
once ADOPTING AND USING the 


: 
“Holden System el 
Preserving Books” 

: 











CONTINUE its Use for Years (some large Cities for 16 years) 
BECAUSE this System INCREASES the Life of the Books! 
BOOK COVERS (Plain finished leatherette, waterproof). SELF-BINDERS (Repairing broken bindings and loosened leaves) 
TRANSPARENT PAPER (Mending torn leaves without destroying the printing 





Write for samples before school opens next September. 


P. 0. Box, 643-B, HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., Springfield, Mass. 


ee Ee ae ee oe 
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Norma) Music (2), 8. B, & Co, Charts (4) Ginn & Co, | Muirs 8.G, & Co. | Griffin’s Civics, Lovell | Cromer’s Handbook of Historic 
Cole’s Music, bad Shorthand, Pitman | Cooke’s (2), Appleton | Mowry’s “ “ (2) 8. B. & Co. Outlines, Morse Co. 
Prog. Rdg. Study, ©.8,8. H. Chemist Roscoe & Schorlemmer (3) “ Martin’s Hints on Teaching Dawes’ How We are Governed, 
Language & J.it., 1,8. 8. H. ry. Atlas Chemistry Tablet, Civics, ‘ Ginn & Co. 
patler’s Reading, E. H. Butier | Appleton’s (5), 8. B. & Co, C. 8, 8. H. | Potter’s Am. Civics, J.2.P,&Co. | Macy s Our Government S; 
Monroe’s ‘* Cooley’s (3), A. B.C. | Remsen’s (3), Hi. H. & Co. | U. 8, Civil Gov., W.&R. **” Ist Lessons in Civil Gov. 
Parker’s Arith., Me Keiser’s Laboratory Work, “ scoe & Lunt Inor. Macm. | Thorpe’s“* “ (32) E. & Bro. | Brook’s How the Republic is 
Reading, K-R. & Co. | Steele’s—Popular, Ws, Avery’s (2) Sheldon | Thorpe’s Pol. Econ. “ Governed . Scribper 
script Reading, P. & P. | Storer & Lindsay's, Fl., . Houston’a, (2) ¥. & Bro. | Boutwell’s Gonsti., D C. H.&Co. | Fairbanks’ Intro. to Sociology, 
Excelsior Map Sy Rennett’s Inorganic (2), 8.B.Co, Civics, Sociol Dole’s Am. Citizen, “ Scribner 
Vertical Script Reading, ‘ | Mead’s, " VEOR, WOOISIOET Gide’s Political Economy, “ Harrison’s This Country of Ours 
Whiting’s Music, (2) D.v.H.&Co, | Simmons’ ba Andrew’s Man. of Const., A.B.C. | Bacheler’s Am. Hist., © L. &8. Scribner 
t Writing, T. B. & Co. | Greene's, J.B. L. Co, | McCleary’s Stud. inCiv., Higby’s Civil Gov., “ Henderson’s Soc. Ele. 

Complete School Chart, F.P.Co, | Wurtz’s Elements, 96 Morgan’s Patriotic Citizenshi pee bs CivilGov. of N.Y. “ Bliss’s Encyc. Social Reforma, 
Bell’s Renses hy W.L.B.&Co. vr iiieas's (2), an one & Co. aed 5 winder C. fiske’s “ * ad H. M. & Co. F & W.Co. 
Bell’s Com. Sch. Ch., re reer’s yn & Bacon | §ma neent’s Study of So- | Stearn’s Consti. of U. 8.,A.& Son ” 
Merrill’s Vertical Penmanship. | Benton’s, D. C. H. & Co clety B.C. | Walker's Pol. Economy, Hi. H. Composition & Rhetoric 

-M. & Co, | Remsen’s Organic, ? Peterman’s Civil Gov “ Meserv. PolitEcon., 1. B. & Co, | Butler’s Sch. Eng. A. B.C 
Mill’s Phys., ‘e ro. | Shepard’s Inorganic,  “ Townsend’s “ “ (2) ” Gidding’s Soc. acm. | Waddy’s Comp. & Rhet. . 
Whitcomb’s Hist’! A. 8. B & Co, | Richardson’s—Prin. of, Macm. | Cocker’s eM Harper | Willoughby’s Nature of State, “ ikfleld’s A. 8. B. & Co. 
Burt’s Child Life Prim. Reading | Hopkins’—Physics, L.G, & Co. | Young’s “ "MM M. & Co. | Chapin s Pol. Econ. Sheldon | Hill’s (2), Harper 

Chart Ginn & Co, | Newth’s (2) ~ Jndson’s Young American “ Clement’s Civil Gov. Lovell | Phillip’s aa 

Educational Music Course | Jago’s, " Hinsdale’s Am Gov. Werner | Patton’s Pol. Econ., “ Hill’s 

















THE BEST BOOKS 


FOR SCHOOL USE 


With the best books, a teacher’s work is already half done. A combination of the right teacher and the 


right book is irresistible. To get the best results every teacher should use some of the following books: ° 


THE BEST BOOKS ON ELOCUTION. 


‘*PRACTICAL ELOCUTION.”’ 
By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. 


The practical, common-sense character of this book has given 
it the largest sale on record of any similar work. 

Most books on Elocution set forth some individual system. 
An elocutionist employs a method of his own; he gains a repu- 


tation, and he writes a book which embodies that method. 

Not so with “ Practical Elocution.” It is the fruit of actual 
class-room experience—a practical, common-sense treatment of 
the whole subject. It can be as successfully-used by the average 
teacher of reading as by the trained elocutionist. 


300 pp., cloth, leather bach, $1.25. 


‘*ADVANCED ELOCUTION.” 


By Mrs. J. W. SHOEMAKER. 


The best ideas of such writers on expression as Darwin, Del- 
sarte, Rush, Engel, Brown, Austin, and other authors are in this 
work arranged and adapted to meet the needs of the student of 
the ‘“‘ New Elocution.” 

Vocal gymnastics, breathing, inflection, time, pitch, volume, 
movement, tone, color, cadence—all these and many other points 
are treated in “Vocal Expression.” The other divisions, ‘‘ Ver- 
bal Expression” and “Visible Expression,” are treated with 
equal thoroughness; and the selections for practice include the 
best literature from the leading authors. 


400 pp., cloth, leather back, $1.25. 





THE BEST LANGUAGE HANDBOOKS. 


‘*SLIPS OF SPEECH.”’ 


By JoHN H. BECHTEL. 

“ Propose” and “purpose.” To propose is to set before the 
mind for consideration; to purpose is to intend. “I propose send- 
ing my son to college”' should be, “I purpose,” etc. “1 propose 
that you go to college, my son.” “Thank you, father; I accept 


the proposal.” 
The above illustrates the method of this capital little book. 


Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


| HANDBOOK OF ‘ PRONUNCIATION.” 


By JouHN H. BECHTEL. 


This admirable work is comprehensive, yet very compact. 
The words are given in three columns—first unmarked; then 
with the pronunciation indicated in the simplest way, then with 
each word critically marked, every silent letter omitted, and 
every vowel inflected. Proper and foreign words are included. 
| For quickly answering puzzling questions it is invaluable. 
| For class-room or private use. 


Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


THE BEST BOOKS OF POPULAR SCIENCE. 


ASTRONOMY: 


“THE SUN AND HIS FAMILY.” 


By JuLIA MACNAIR WRIGHT. 


Why is the sky blue? What is the name of the first planet 
flung off by the sun? Why is Mars red? This little book answers 
these and a thousand other questions. The fascinating story of 
the sun—the centre of our system—and of the heavens is here so 
told that a child may understand. 

Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


“THE STORY OF PLANT LIFE.” 


- By JULIA MACNAIR WRIGHT. 


Did you know that roots grow from stems, not stems from 
roots? This contradiction of a popular fallacy is explained, and 
much else that is very interesting to know. : 

‘A guide-book to the way,” the learner is led on in the most 
interesting manner, step by step, to a larger knowledge of the 
beautiful and curious in plant life. 





Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


THE BEST BOOKS OF CLASSIC STORY. 


THE STORY OF THE ILIAD. 


By Dr. EDWARD Brooks, A.M., 
Supt. of Philadelphia Public Schools. | all the prominent features of the great 


These three books give to young readers 





THE STORY OF THE ODYSSEY. Profusely illustrated. | epics of Homer and Virgil, in simple prose 


Handsomely bound 


THE STORY OF THE /ENEID.° Each, 


| form and in language that makes them de- 
*|lightful and instructive books for supple- 
$7.25. mentary reading. 


SPECIAL RATES FOR INTRODUCTION. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 923 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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Hill’s ry, of Rhet., Harper 
Kelloge’s M. M. & Co. 
Genune’s 1etoric, Ginn & Co. 
Tompkins’ Science of Discourse 
Ginn & Co. 
Cairns’ Forms of Discourse. ' 7 
Newcomer’s Comp.. 
Bates’ Talks on Writing a. 
-M.&Co. 


‘ ” E. & Bro. 


.H.Co. 
8S. F. & Co. 
Herrick £1 Damons’, " 
H Sheldon 
Wendell'sComp. Scribner 
Frink het. 

Keeler Py Davis’, Alva. & Bacon 
Welsh’s Eng. Comp’ n, 8S. B.& Co. 
nea of Eng. beg 
“ Compl. Rhetoric “ : 
Mead’s Comp. "& Rhet. L. §.&Co 
Pearson’s Prin. of ware 


Baldwin’s Ex Para- 
graph & Gatense . G. & Co. 


Longmans’ Com mp. 
Fernald’s Eng. Synonyms, etc., 

F.& W. Co. 

Dictionaries, 
Anthon’s (2), Harper 
Autenrieth’s Greek, vd 
——* Latin, 4 
o 


wis’ 
Liddell & Scott’s Sr-ies. (3) 
Smith’s Eng. Lati 

Thayer's Greek ray. ™ apd 


Jannaris’ Eng.-Greek, 7 
Jannaris’ Modern Greek, seg 
Harper’s Classical, 6 


Everybody’s Dict.. P.T B.Co, 
Browne&Hald*man’s, U. P. _ Co. 
Clarendon, Revised, 


Worcester’s (51. J. a L. Co. 
Heath’ 8 = a D.C. 0. - &Co. 
Anglo-Sax. Dick, _ S B. & Co. 
Davis & Peck, Math. 

Constanseau Fr- c— +» L. G. & Co. 
Smith’s Classical, Appleton 


Spiers & 4 s Fr-Eng, “ 
Adler's Ger.-Eng., 4 
a 's Fr. ee » & Co. 


Standard. Funk & Wagnalls 
oe Standard, 
Standard Intermediate Sc ae = 


Webster's, G. & C. Aafia 
Webster’s School, (15) A. B.C. 
Eclectic (8) = 

Kruri’s (12) ~d 
Tauchnit2’s French, Scribner 
German = 

“2 Italian, ie 

= Spanish, “7 
Stormouth’s Dist of Eng. Lang, 
Scribner 
White’s Latin-Eng. & Eng-Latin 
inn & Co. 
Constansean’s Fr-Eog. L G &Co. 


Drawing. 
Normal Course (9), 8S. B. & Cu. 
Natural Series (6), P.&F. 
Complete Course (10), 
rang Ed. Co. 
omy v4 


Shorte: 

White's New > (9), 
Anthony’s a (2), D.C. H.LCo. 
Thompson’ 
Chapman’s o” S. B. & Co. 
Holmes’ ad Ser. 6. MM. B. Co. 
Nationa’ Ginn & Co. 
Crose’s ( Color Study, 

7 tay es, wd 

“ Light & S 

“ Mechanical veins 


Economics. 
lon Pol. Econ, Gas A. ~ = 
Andrews’ (2), 

Bullock's 

itive Eco. w.t R. 
Gide's — Econ., D. C. H. & Co. 

lish Classics. 


Eeleotic S A. B.C. 
Rolfe’s § Le Harper 


tolfe's S 
nn a he 8 Select ¢ Eng r(6), “4 
etch : (36), s Ls &5&8. 
. B. 0. 
radiey’s, Allyn & Bacon 
Boyd's (7), A.8. B. & Co. 
Eng. Classics {: 


Macm 
Eng. Classics (27), L. G. & Co. 
Maynard’s Series, a 


. M. & Co. 
pette’e Reet © (11) H. M. & Co. 
Riverside Lit. Series, (189) * 224 
Modern Classics. 

Masterpieces of! British Li Lit. og 


American Poems sad 
od Prose 


sie's 





lated ‘sBallads&Uyrics “ 
‘ emy i — Wes 
prague's As 
ke Seri 8S. F. & Co. 
Silver Series (11), 
Treasured Thoughts, A a7 


Gem Book. 
Heath’s Eng. am 03 ae 6 
Standard Lit. Serle ong U.P. _ 
Eng. Classics, Ginn & Co. 
Hudson’s Shakespeare, = 
Atbepaeum Press Seriks “ 
Beli’s Readers’s —— ee 


Addison’s Essays, Selected * 
Etymology & Orthog- 
raphy. 


Irish‘ jhography & Orth , 
ish's Orthography hoepy, 


Kennedy’s (2), A. B.C. 

Swinton’s, “4 

Skeat’s, wy" 

Webb's Ety , (3). E. & Bro 

Kellogg & se, Mi, M, & Co. 
Reed’s Word 





ns 
ent’s Et; E. H. B. & Co. 
Practical Speiler, M.P. 





Dutton’s (3), & Co. 
Teal’s me. Comp., Sis & 
Phrase F. W. Co. 
Kluge & Lute’s D.C. H. & Co. 
French, 
Dreyepring’s (2), A. B. Cc. 
Muzzarelli’s (2), “ 
oo ‘8 @) < 
(3), . “ 
French Texts (%) nd 
Keetel’s (3), M.M. & Co. 


De Rougemout’s 

Maynard’s French Texts, “ 

Pitman’s Practical French 
Grammar, Pitman 

Tourists’ Vade Mecum, 

Ginn’s French (21), Ginn & Co; 

a siNoteriiaa eo 


ries. no & Co. 
Magill's G Cc. S 
Magill's Mod] Fr. writ (a), rg 
Chardenel’s (4), Allyn & ‘Bacon 
Rollin’s Reader, 
Edgren’s ae (2), D.C.H. & Co, 


Grandgent’: 

Grandgent’ kes. (3), wd 
Super's Reader a 
Fasnacht (4), Macm. 
Fasnacht & Comp. = 
Fasnacht (2) Read as 


Russell’s M. Auth @, L. G. & Co. 
Longmans’ Gr — 


rey (11), Pw. R. Saates 
Sereeea (4), “ 
Coppee (5) - 
Fontaine (8), ag 


Borel’s Grammar, H.H. & Co, 
ree. Otto (3), a 
itney's - -1—_pome = 
Bregg’s Guid E. & Bro. 
Berey’s *Simples Notions de 
ne 


rancais -R.J 
Bercy. Livre des Enfants (2) = 
Le Francis Pratique “ 
** Lectures Faciles (2) “ 
« La Langue “a ¢) 


Bernard’s Le Francais some- 


que, 
Du Croquet’ 's Ele. Fr.Gram % 
College Prep. “ *’ 
* Conversation des Be i 
fants, Ww.R 
Du Croquet’s Le Francais E: 
la Conversation, W.R J. 
Du Croquet’s First Course in 
Fr. Conversation -R; J. 
Du Croquet’s French Verse, 
Darr’s Verbes Francais ite a- 
ant des Prepositions W.R J. 
Gay’s Chanson, Poesies et Jeux 
Francais Enfants Americans 
W. R. Jenkins 
Gay & Garber’s Cartes de ee 
tures Francaise, w. R.J 
Hugo’s Les Miserables 
Marion’s Le Verbe en Quatre 
Tableaux Ryasptqnes —- 


“ Veteran ” Initiatory Readtogs 
Geometry & Trigonom- 
etry. 

Davies’ Geom. & Trig. (3), 
A. B.C 


Hornbrook’s Geom. = 
White’s Geom., “ 
Murray’s Integ. Calc. = 


Raymond’s Surveying, 
osars Trig, (3) os 


Wells’ G rom iD. L. S.& Ss 
Sichol’s ( Geom. ' e 
Chauvenet’s Geom., J. B. L. Co. 
Chauvenet's Trig. 

Potter’s Geom. J.E. P. & Co. 


Hill’s Geom. (3), Ginn & Co. 
Wentworth’s Geom. (2), 
Wentworth‘s Geom.& Trig." 


Wentworth's Trig. (5), ry 
* | Brooks’ Geom. > C. Sower Co. 
a aren oe 


“ Geom. &Trig., ‘“* 
Bowser’sP. ES. ‘Geom. at Cc. H&Co. 
Hopkins’ Geom, 

junt’s 





cd wards’ “7 Macm. 
&-, ” 
Smith’s “ ra 
Hall & Knight Trig., ra 
Lock’s Trig. (2), e 
Bradbury’ S Geom. (2) 
T. B. & Co. 
Pettee’s Plane Geom.., 8. B. & Co. 
Noetling’s Geom. 8. B. & Co 
Newcomb’s Geom. H. H. & Co. 
Ku in’s ” “ 
Welsh”:Geom., 8, F. & Co. 
Crawley’s Trig. J.B. L. & Co. 
Welsh’s Trig. 8. B. & Co. 
Buckingham’s Calculus “ 
Olney’s —" Sheldon 


*« Geom. & Calculus, “ 
Hull’s ed 
Venable’s, U. P. Co. 
Loomis Geom. & Trig., Harper 
Phillips-Loomis Loga- 

rithms of Number, " 
raaees Lomis Eile. of 


Geo: 
Philips-Loomis Plane 


Geom 

Gillettt’s H. H. & Co 

Nichol’s Elem. L. G. & Co. 

Estill’s Plane, - 

Casey’s Analytical ” 
Geographies. 

4 pop letons) (2), 

Barn 
Kelectic @ 
—” ¢ 5, 


= A ‘1 (2) ws 
Carpenter’s Geog. Reader(2) “ 


A. B.C. 





Niles’ (2), xe 
Swinton’s (2) 
Maury’s @. U. P. Co. 
Tilden’s (2), L. 8, &8 
Potter’ 8 (4), J.E. P. & Co. 
2 8 (2), Ginn & Co, 
Butler’ s (4), Sheiden 
Warren’s (5), a 
Mitchell’s ( ), ° 





Stilwell’s Ques. P. &P. 
Houston’s Physical, E. & Bro. 
Tarr’s Physical, Macm. 
Longmans’, L. G. & Co. 
Tarbell’s (8) Werner 


New meesauncmiaiats >. 
e Co 
Potter’s (4), Col. Bk Co’ 


Werner’s (2) Wernr 
German, 
Dreyspring’s (4) A. B.C. 
Eclectic (6), : poi ” 
Keller’s, ae 
Vandersmissen’s, 4 
Worman’s (4), if 
German Texts (23) ” 
Germania Texts (12) “ 


Maynard’s Ger. Texts (18), 
- M. & Co. 
Pi;man’s Practical Ger. Gram. 
Pitman 
Tourtsts’s VadeMercum “* 
Gems of Literature. Morse Co. 
Loesberg’s SpracheundGesprach 
Morse Co 
Schmitz’sGerman, J.B. L. Co. 
Ginn’s German (12), Ginn & Co. 
Hemph’s Ger. Orthog. & Phono- 
logy Ginn & Co. 
Bernhardt’s Ger. Comp. > 
International ace Lang. 
Series n & Co 
Brandt’s "Reader, Allyn RI Bacon 
Harris @. . C. H. & Co. 
Joynes-Meissner Fh ms 
Joynes Reader, a 
Fasnacht’s Prog. (4), Macm. 
Fasnacht's Comp. (2). 
Berestord-W ebb Modern (10), 
e . & Co. 
David’s East Stories 4 
Longmans’ Some. xs 


“ 


Gr 
mae ~-vd & Freedlander, Ger. & 
L. G. & Co 


Otis’ Tie. H. H & Co, 
Otto’s Grammar, we 
ae “ 
Whit “ “ 
Schmitz’ Bie. (2) Sheldon 
Martin’s (4 Werner 
Sawyer" 8 (2) S.B & Co. 


Beiley’s Der Praktishe Deutsche 


w.R. 
Cue Glance at Difficulties 
of Ger Gram. w. 

Kase’ ‘8 Kleine Anfange * 
Rippe’s Des Kindes 1 rrstes 9 


Muller's Ger Classics @ 
cribner 
Italian, 


Comba, Lingua Italiana W.R.J. 
Edgren, A Brief Ital. Gram. * 


Greek. 
Coy’s Beginner’s, A.B.C 
Gleason & Atherton’s 
First Book, * 
Kitchel’s Cats? Apology . 
Pierson’s Prose Comp. a 


Gleason ‘sXenophonsCyropmedia 


Hadley’s & Allen’s Gram., “ 
Harkness’ ist Book, = 
Harper & Castle’s Primer, sia 
Harper & Wallace , 


snopes, 
Johnson’s 8 books of Iliad, * 
Keep’s Greek Lessons, “ie 


Keep’s Herodotus, Harper 
Merriam’s “ xed 
Clark’s Xenophon, D. McKay 
Clark's Homer, 053 
Cornell’s Series, Ginn & Co, 


(4) 
fonie (Thucydides) - 
Goodwin Grammar, - 
Goodwin & White (Xeno 


phon), 

Jebb, Hom 
Liddell Scott: Lexicon ‘“ 
Greek Classics (27), td 
Wwe ite’ 8 Ist oak 4 

Beginners’ Book ‘ 
Highiey’s Ex in Com. - 
School Classics = 
College Series of Gr. Authors" 
White’s Gram. School Texts 
L.G.& Co, 
Arnold’s Prose Comp. 2 
Ritchie’s 'st. steps, 2 
Sidgwick’s Ist. Gr. Writer “ 
Catena Classicorum (6) “ 
Graves & Hawes’ Ist. book 


8. & Co. 
Woo: ruff’s Gr. Prose Comp. “ 
Greek Classics (“) ac 
Keep’s Iliad Allyn & Bacoo 
Keleey’ 's Xenophon, 


Baire, ist Lesson, 8. F. & Cc 0. 
~ Bee, 
“ syn ntax 
Greek lassie oo, (28) F pes 
Yonge’s Lex arper 


Stedman’s eteie on 


Mastery, Harper 
U.S. History. 
Barnes’, Ay A. B.C. 

Belectic (2 A 
Eggleston’s (2), pi 
Swinton’s (2), “) 
White’s, “ 
McMaster’s, ae 
Anderson’s (5) M, M. & Co 
Ellis’, Werner 
MacCoun’s 8. B. & Co. 
Morris J.B. L. Co, 


Montgomery s (2) Ginn & Co. 
Cooper, Estill & Lemmon’s Hist. 
of Our C “wad Ginn & Co 
Sheldon’s (2), D.C. H. & Co 
Thomas’ a 


L. & 8. 
Fiske’s H. M. & Co 
Dodge’ Civil Wa * 
Barnes’ Popular, it 8. BY & Co 
Channing’ 8, Macm. 
Higgivson’s, L. G. & Co. 
Epoch of Am. Hist. (3) “ 
Armstrong’s Primer of, A.&Son 


Jobnston’s, ‘Seri bner 
yt tH 

Am. Hist. Series (5), “4 
Am. Hist. Leaflets, x yell 


poo en +4] Joues(2) pa x 0" 
Andrew cribner 
Mowry’ . 8° B. & Co. 








Burton’s, Werner 
Jobnston’s, H. H, & Co 
Scudder’s (2) Sheldon 


English Histories, 


Lancaster’s, A. B.C. 
Thalheimer’s. “se 
reen’s, Harper 
Anderson's, M. M. & Co 
Montgomery *s, Ginn & Co, 
Guest’s-Hand-hook, Bay. 
Gardiner’s, G. & Co 
Higginson & Seanee ghee 
Longmans’ Summary, si 
Short History, 
Montague’s Const‘al, * 
ne gga 8 Epochs, “ 
Stone’s, T.B. & Co 
‘Armstrong’ s Primer of, A.&Sor 
Gardiner’s, H. H. & Co 
Mowle’s ~&8 


L. 
Wilder's Hoend Book, - 
Hallam’s, 
Hames’, 
Smith’s, * 
Kummer’s Epitome, A.S.B &C: 
Oxford Manuals (6), Seribner 
Bilef History: f Great Britain, 
Pitman 


General History. 


Barnes’ Hist. of W’ld, A.B.C 
Swinton’s Outlines, 4 
Fisher’s, = 
Labberton’s Ss. B, & Co. 
Andrews’, 

Myers’, Ginn & Co, 
Freeman’s, > H. & Co. 
Anderson’s, = & Co 
Pleetz’ Universal, M. & Co 


Epochs of Mod. Hist., mT 
Scribne 
ey s Civilization ——: Mid- 
fi ges 


Scribner 

Thatcber’ 3 - eh Hist. ~ Med'e 
val Eur. Scribner 
Thatcher He Schwill’s Europe in 
iddle Ages Scribner 
Schwill’s Short Hist. Modern 
Europe Scribner 
Sheldon’s DC H.&Co, 


Roman History. 


Barnes’ Brief History, A.B.C, 
Creivhton’s, a 
Thalheimer’ 8, = 
Myers’, Gina &Co 
Bury’s, Harper 
Liddeli’s, 

Alicroft & Masom’s, Lf P- Clive 
Leighton’s, & Co 


Trask’s Ref. Hand- ng Li " Ss. 


Cruttnell-Literature, Scribner 

»bon’s, Harpe: 
Merrivale’s. J 
Smith Smaller, - 
Smith’s, es 
Pennell’s Allyn & Bacon 
Sheldon’s D. C. H. & Co, 
How & Leigh’s, L. 6. & Co. 
Robinson’s 


Grecian History. 


peepee’ Brief History, a. B.C. 
Fy “ 
Thalheimer 8, % 
Mye Ginn & Co. 
uyers & Allen's - 
Oman’s, L. G. & Co. 
Robinson’s Macm, 
Jevon’s Literature, Scribner 
Curtius’, 
Cox’s, Harper 
Smith’s, 

Pennell’s, Allyn & Bacon 
Sheldon’s DC. H.& Co. 
Ancient History. 
Barnes’ Brief History, A. B.C 

Thalheimer’s Manual ye 
Myers’ so 
Ander M. M. & Co. 
MeKail’ 8 rLstin Lit., Scribne r 
Epochs of qa) 
* (10) L. G. & Co. 

German History. 
Lewis’, Harper 
Taylor’ 3,2. Appleton 
Hosmer—Literature, _Seribner 
Fay’s. A. 8. B. & Co, 
Hattrey’ 's i. G. & Co 

French History. 
Barnes’ A. B.C. 
jervis’, Harper. 
Moutgomery’s Ginn & Co. 
Anderson’s, M. M. & Co. 
Markham’s, Harper 
Creighton’s Ist. L. G. & Co, 


Keene’s Lit. History of France, 
Scribners 


Kindergarte®., 


The Little Artist, M B Co, 
Paradise of Childhood, = 
In The Child’s World, 2s 
Elem. Color 
Color in Kindergarten = 
Class Books of Color 
Practical Color Work, - 
Kroebel, “a 
Songs Games & Rhymes “ 
Songs for Little Children, ‘ 
Myths & Mother Plays . 
Paper & Scissors ’ 
Color Primer 
Kindergarten Papers 
& School = 
Instrumental Sketches 
Kind Blackboard 
Clay Modeli.g 


Woodwork - 
Knife Work s 
Language Lessons & Gram. 


Welshn-Greenwood (2) 8. B. & Co. 
Lockwood’s Les. in Eng. 

Ginn & Co 
Bingham’s Gram, E. H. B B. & Co 
Greene’s ( 
Powell’ s Language, (4) - 
Atwell’s Exercises, em ig 
Hyde’sLes.inEng.(6),D.C.H &Co. 
Meiklejobn’ 's Gram., 


M: rray *s (2), Col. B’a Co 


West’s Elements of, Mac 
West's for Beginners, we 
Buebler’s Practical Ex- 

ercises in English, Harper 





Rolfe’s Studies of Eng. * 
Salmon’s Grammar, LG &Co 
Baskervil & Sewell’s, A. B,C, 
Clark’s (2). # 





Harper & Burgess, “ 
Harvey’s (2), * 
Holbrook’s Grammar, “* 
Long’ 8 (3 )s - 
uyte’s, “ 
Maxwell's (3), sed 
Metcalf’s (2). el 
Park’s owe, 
Swinton’ 8 (2) “ 
March's An’ Saxon. Harpe: 
Anglo Saxon Reader A‘ 8, B. &CO, 
rammer 
irish’s Gia Anal. by Diag. 
um eee 
Reed & Kellogg's (9) ee ee 
Raub’s (2), erner 
De Garmo (2) Werner 
brown’s 


(3), 
Sormal Course @ Ss. B. & Co. 
Buck’s Grammar (2). J.E.P.& Co, 
Tarbell’s Lang. (2), Ginn & Co. 
whitney &Tockwood’s “ 
Water’s Cobbett’s re 3 


B. & Co. 

Sheldon’s ©, Lang, — * Sheldon 
Patterson’ 8 (2) 

eed’s, L. & §, 

E. & Bro. 


Aart’ ss (3) 
Mar 


Buchier’s Ex. in sage, Harper 
Welsh’s 8. Co, 
“« 1st Lessons in Bas. “e 

Longmans’ Briefer —- 


G,& Co. 
Steele’s Gram, & pe 
Plain English P.T.B Go. 
Guide to Fng Comp. Pitm 
Southworth’s & Goddard’ z iat 
Lessons in Lavg L. 8, 
Southworth’s & Goddard’ Rie. 
of Comp & Gram. L.S &C 


Latin. 


\rrowsmith = Knapp’s 
Viri Rom . 
Whicber’s 


First Latin Reading ‘“ 
Coy’s Latin Lesson, = 
Egbert’s Inscriptions, os 
Harper & Burgess’ Primer, “ 
Harper & Miller’s Aeneid ‘“ 
Harper & Tollman’s Gal. Wa: 
Lindsay’sCornelius Nepos, 
Lord’s Cicero-Laelius de = 


Amicitia, 
nee & Tuttle's Prose Pe 


mp. 
.veck & Arrowsmith’s Rom 


ap Life, 
Yockwood’s Cicero’s Cato, “ 
Harkness’ Grammar . 


Ceesar 
65 Cicero 2 
2 Easy Method - 
- Sallust’s Catiline “ 
Tohnson’s Tacitus, A. 8. B. & Co 


Jobnson’s Persius, A. ’ > & Co 
Blair’s Pronunc’n, A. 8. B. & Co. 
Hayes & Mason’s Grammar 
licroft & Hayd MH Sia 
Allcro aydon ntax 
oY 


Clive 

Gildersleeve's Series U. P. Co. 

Bain’s First Book 

Lowe & Butler’s Helvet,S.F.&Co. 

—, & Sanford a's Virl o 
0. 


Lowe % Ewing’s Ceesar,S.F &Co. 
Rigg's Cicero & Cesar, S F &Co. 
meee mete y r, E. &Bro.. 


ws Aeneld, 2 
“ Cice “ 
a Horace, 3 
nie Sallust, = 
* Eclogues & 
“ Georgics = 
= Cornelius 
nepos = 
zs Terence 
oe Tacitas . 
- Juvenal = 
. a. 
7” atin Gram.“ 
“ “ ader o 


Bennett’s Gram., Allyn & Bacon 
Kelsey’ — Ww ar, 


1 
Lindsay&Rollins-Easy Les. rs 
Rolfe’s Viri Romae, 
Scudder’s 1st Reader, = 


Chagoh’s Virgil, Macm. 
Hart & Osborn (Vir.), D. McKay 
Heileg’s (Ovid) v4 
Clark’s Caesar, ya 
Clark’s Cicero, <2 

o Sal o 

“ Flaccus, e4 
Beeber’s Livy, ™ 
Allen & ype peng = 

n& Co. 
. tin Q 

Collar’s - 


College Series Latin, 2 
Greenough's bid 
Latin School Clas: Ko 
McCabe’s th wry @), Tppiten 
Cook’s Latin Course, Mac 
Latin Classics (68) 

the Shortest Ror d to Caesar. 





Ritchie-Prese Comp. L. G. & Co. 
ohnston’s Cicero, 58. F. & Co. 

Jones’ Ist tae 

Latin Gra E. & Bro. 

Rolfe’s Nepos, Allyn & Bacon 

Clark’ 8 age D. Me Kay 


Buchansn: 4 wee ‘a 
Vivi Rome and 
Nepos M. M, & Cv. 


Latin and Greek Classics. 


Wniv’y Tutorial S« ries ‘yoy Cive 
Appleton’s gros Poets iu 
English Verse H. M. & Co. 


Brye ant’s Trans. eet a 

dyssey ‘* 
Cranch’s “ Aineid 2 
Palmer’s ‘“ Odyssey “ 
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Interesting Notes. 


Red and Yellow Snow. 


An interesting report has been issued by 
the officials of the Grand Ducal observa- 
tory at Heidelberg concerning recent red 
pr! yellow snowfalls in Germany. A fall 
of yellow snow occurred in the Engalene 
on March 3, and red snow fell to a depth 
of eight centimeters on the same day at 
Kardi, in Kaernten province, also ail over 
the plateau on which the Konigstuhl stands; 
on the Odenwald, too, colored snow fell, 
the wind driving it into every nook and 
corner, so that the drifts presented a color 
varying from rosewood to that of brown. 
An examination showed that the tint ex- 
hibited was due to mineral dust. and 
though the latter has not been finally in- 
vestigated, it reveals the presence of chalk 
elements—this, too, notwithstanding the 
factof there being no chalk in existence 
for a long distance from the place where 
the snowfall was deepest. Of course, this 
phenomenon is weil-known to naturalists, 
snow of a really red color having been 
found occasionally in polar and Alpine 
regions, some of the chemical experiments 
revealing the presence of ea certain vege- 
table substance, like the pollen of a plant. 


Ancient Ships Found. 


At Adria, in the Italian province of 
Rovigo, 18 miles from the Adriatic sea, 
two ancient vessels have been found, 
which, from the thickness of the planks, 
must have been used in_ seafaring. 
Vases, bones and other objects were 
found in them. The nails used were 
of iron, with broad heads. One vessel 
is 34 feet long and 15 feet beam. In 
classical times Adria was a seaport, but 
the Adriatic has steadily receded. 


To Test Ivory for Genuineness. 


An ivory is extensively employed and 
costs about twelve marks (three dollars) 
per kilogramme, it has been attempted to 
substitute a cheaper substance having the 
same appearance. Since about twenty 
ears an article has been worked up in this 
industry, which, in contradistinction to the 
genuine animal ivory, has its origin in the 
vegetable kingdom, being derived from 
the nut of a palm-like shrub called Phy tele- 
phas macrocarpa, whose truit reaches the 


Pears’ 


To keep the skin clean 
is to wash the excretions 





from it off; the skin takes 
care of itself inside, if not 
blocked outside. 

To wash it cften and 
clean, without doing any 
sort of violence to it, re- 
quires a most gentle soap, 
a soap with no free al- 
kali in it. 

Pears’, the soap that 
clears but not excoriates. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 








A NORMAL SCHOOL AT HOME. 





Educational 


Foundations 


furnishes a course of professional study for teachers and students of education that 
can not be surpassed in value. Many leading teachers, principals, and superintendents 
endorse it most heartily. It is published monthly from September to June inclusive 
Some of the leading features for 1898-9 are these: 


1. A STRONG CHILD-STUDY DEPARTMENT. 


Able writers will present the subject, and this will be, for 1898-9, the strong- 
est child-study magazine accessible to the teachers of this courtry. 


2. A ‘“*METHOD OF TEACHING” SERIES. 


A series of ariicles giving a summary of the principal methods employed in 
the teaching of the branches of the school curriculum. 


3. THE GREAT TEACHERS OF FOUR CENTURIES. 


A thorough review of the History of Education for the past 400 years. 


4. A STUDY OF HERBARTIAN PEDAGOGICS. 
THE EXAMINATION QUESTIONS, 


considered by many teachers of great value, will be continued. 


6. THE EDUCATIONAL CREEDS OF THE roth CEN- 


TURY. A new book and the most important collection of educational 
doctrine published—forming a handsome book of 200 pages—will be given. 


subscribers for 1898-9. The reading is best carried 
ree to All on in clubs of two or more. \Ve would like to cor- 
respond with a club raiser in every town. 





SAMPLE COPIES ON APPLICATION. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 


61 E. oth Street, New York. 





size of an apple. This fruit has a very 
white, exceedingly hard kernel, which can 
be worked like ivory. One hundred of 
these fruits only costing about four marks 
(one dollar), their use offers great advan- 
tages. Worked on the lathe, this ivory 
can be passed off as the genuine article, 
the resemblance being so great that it is 
sold at the same price. It also can be 
colored just like genuine ivory. M. Pas- 
quier of Liege now gives a practical method 
in “Science en Famille” to distinguish the 
(wo varieties of ivory. It ig the following: 
Concentrated sulphuric acid applied to 
vegetable ivory will cause a pink coloring 
to appear in about ten to twelve minutes, 
which can be removed by washing with 
water. Applied with genuine ivory, this 
acid does not affect it in any manner. 


Submerged Mountain. 


A submerged island has been found 
1,000 miles due west from Gibraltar which 
offers a curious problem for geographers. 
It was discovered Ee the Prince of Monaco, 
and will soon be placed on the charts 
issued by the Hydrographic Office at 
Washirg‘on. 

The sunken island was discovered quite 
by accident by the prince while making 
soundings from his yacht Princess Alice, 
and the formation was accordingly named 
after the yacht. The island is supposed to 
have been at one time a huge volcano. Its 
shape, which has been determined by 
careful soundings, is much the same as 
tnat of a huge cocked hat. The island is 
in no danger of interfering in the least with 
navigation, since its highest point is some 
fourteen fathoms below the surface of the 
sea. 





Yellowstone Park and Omaha Expo- 
sition. 

Pe sona'ly-Conducted Tvur via the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, 

The Yellowstone National Park is un- 
questionably one of the most interesting 
regions on the globe, for within it is dis- 
played the greatest collection of nature’s 
manifold wonders. Indeed, this mountain- 
bound plateau, high up on the summit of 
the everlasting Rockies, is a veritable play- 
ground for the world’s giant forces. 

The personally-conducted tour of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, which 
leaves New York on September 1, afford 
the mostsatisfactory means of visiting th 
wonderland and viewing its marvelous 
features. A stop of two days will be made 
on the return trip at O maha, affording an 
opportunity to visit the Trans-Mississippi 
Exposition. Tourists will travel by special 
train of Pullman smoking, dining, sleeping, 
and observation cars in each direction, 
Eight days will be spent in the Park. A 
stup will also be made returning at Chicago. 


The round-trip rate, $235 from New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, 
$230 from Pittsburg, covers all necessary 
expenses. 

or detailed itineraries and full informa- 
tion apply to ticket agents, Tourist Agent, 
1196 Broadway, New York, or address 
Geo. W. Boyi, Assistant General Pas- 
senger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phil- 
adelphia. 
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We give below a most pe ae ae list of ee of school books and firms who manufacture school supplies and equipment. This will be a 
pu ing. Corrections ie each month In writing for circulars, catalogues, or information you will get 
Sieuc every time you write. The s aoaees in bold face type are regular or occasional advertisers in Tak JOURNAL. an 


School Book Publishers 


a Book Co., 
N. Y., Cin.. Chicago, Boston, 
Atlanta, Portland, > * 
Bakers: & Co., D., N. Y. & Chi. 


er & & Taylor Co., New York 
oak & Co,, 7 o. 
Harper & Brothers, sid 
Jenkins, W. R. 


“ 


Longmans, Green & Co., 
Maynard, Merrill & Co., NewY ork 
The Morse Co., 

Pitman & Sons, Isaac x“ 
Potter & Putnam Co., of 
Scribner’s Sons, se = 

Smith Pub, Co., rg 
Universit Pabiichiny Co., 

F., Boston, and New Orleans 

woods 


New York 
een School a Co., Boston 
Educational Pu Boston & N.Y. 
Ginn & Co., Boston, N. Y., Chi. 
Heath & Co., D. C. Boston & N.Y. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston & N. Y. 

Irish, Frank V., Columbus, O. 
Leach, Shewell & Co. 

Boston and N. Y. 
Prang Edu. Co., Boston and N. Y. 
Silver, Burdett & ~ ong 


N. Y., Chi. 

Thompson, Brown & a. Boston 
mn, icago 

Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago 


Western Pub. House. 
Werner School Boot ©o., 

Chicago, N. Y , Bosten, Phila. 
Lip incott ¢ Co. og Se b. Philadelphia 
McKay, David. 
Sower Co., Christopher sas 
Williams & Rogers, 

Roch., N. Y. £0 hicago 

Practical Text-Book C 
Clev ‘eland, 0. 


Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Blackboards, Crayons, and 
Erasers. 

Hammett Co., J. L., Boston 
U. 8. Sch. Furniture Co., Chicago. 
Olcott, J. M. N.Y. 
Holly silicate Slate Co., ” 
Lippincott Co., J. B. n 
Central School Supply Co., Chicago 


Charts 
Bostou School Supply Co., Boston 
Ginn & Co., 
Hammett Co., J. L., * 
Silver, Burdett & Co. - 
U. 8. School Furniture Co. 


Chicago 
Western Pub. Hou 
Franklin Publishing Co. ve Ws Y. Cc. 
Kellogg & Co., E. L., 
Potter & Putnam Co. rs 
Williams & Rogers, Roch'st’r. N.Y. 
Central School Supply Co., Chicago 


Dialogues and Recitations. 
Flanagan, A. Chicago 


Kellogg & Co.,E. L.. N.Y. & Chi. 
Penn. rub. Co. Phila. 
Dick & Fitzgerald, New York City 
Music Publishers. 

Silver, Burdett & Co., Bosto 

New York, Chicago, Philadel} hia. 
Ditson, Oliver & Co., Boston, 
Novello, Ewer & Co. New York 
John Cheatch Co, 

Cincinnati, New York, Chicago 

H,. E, Holt, oston 
Scott, Foresman & Co, Chicago 


Book Covers 


Holden Book Cover Co., 
Springtield. Mass, 


School Furniture 
Chandler Adjustable Dek Co., 


Boston 
Kane & Co., Thos, Racine, Wis. 
U. 8. School Fur. Co., Chicago 
Potter & Putnam Co., New York 


Haney-School F urniture Co. a 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
pomenemvong ani & Cyclopedias. 
Appleton, D. = New York Cits 
The Centur 
Lippincott Phila. 
Merriam, G. & 249 “ Springfield, Mass. 
Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc. 
Rickett’s. C. L., Chicsgo 
Ames & Rollinson, New York 
Flags, "Medals, Badges, etc. 
Hammett Co ,J.1., Boston 
U.S. School Furniture Co,. UGhio 
A. J. Joel, N. ¥.C. 
Gymnasium Apparatus. 
Spaulding, A. G. & Co,, New York 


Kindergarten Material 


Hammett Co., J. L. Boston 
Charles & Co., Thos., Chicago 
Schermerhorn Co., J. nN. We 


Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass, 
P ang Edu. Co., Boston & N. ¥. 
Manual Training Supplies. 
Chandler & Barber. Boston 
U. S. School Furniture Co., 


Chicago 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., 


New York, 
Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
School Apparatus, Phys. and 
Chem. 


Franklin Ed. Co.. Boston 
Hammett, J. L. Co. rie 
Knott, L. E., App. Co., wi 
Ritchie E. D. & Sons, 7 
Thompson, A.T. & Co., > 
Ziegler Electric Co., i 
Robbins, A. L. Co. Chica, o 





U. 8S. School Furniture Co., “ 





Eimer & Amen New York 
Central School pebely Co., Chicago 
Colt & Co., J. B. New York 
Bausch & Lomb, Rochester, N.Y. 
Bullock & Crenshaw, Phila. 
Queen & Co. “i 
Strelinger, Cc. A, &C 
Detroit, Mich. 
Palmer Electric Co. Phila. 


Ilinerals 


New York C gf 
Washington, D, C 
Boston, Mass. 


English Co., 
Howell E. E, 
Wilson, N. L., 


Dr. A. E. Foote, Phila. 
Maps (Relief and Wall), 
Globes, etc, 
Hammett Co., J. L Boston 


U. S.School Furniture Co. Chicago 
Western Pub. House, 

Olcott, J. M. N. Y. City 
Howell, E. &., Washington, D.C. 
Central Sehool Supply Co., Chicago 


Pens, Pencils, and Ink, 


Faber, A. W., New York 
Barnes & Co., A. 8., oe 
Eagle Pencil Co., 4 
Spencerian Pen Co., % 
Eclectic Pen Co., bd 
Gillott, Jos. & Sons, 43 


Esterbrook Pen Co., 
Favor Rubi & CO. « 
Dixon Pencil Co., Jersey City, N.J 


Pencil Sharpeners 


Hammett Co,, J. L., Boston 
Lord Mfg. Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Peckiean. ‘Little & Co., New York 
Gould & Cook, Leominster, Mass. 
Upright Machine Co., 

Paterson N.J. 


School Supplies 


See also Blackboards, Book Covers, 
Charts, Flags, Maps, Globes, Bells, 
pope "Blanks, Kindergerten Mater- 
ial, ete. 


Boston School Supply Co., Boston 
Hammett Co., J. L. - 
Flanagan, A. Chicago 


U. 8S. School Furniture Co.. 
Chicago & N. Y. 

Acme Sta 4 Paper Co., N.Y. City 

Olcott, J. M ix 


Peckham, Little & Co., “ 
Potter & Putnam, sd 
Schermerhorn & Co. sg 


Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila. Pa. 
Central School Supply Co., Chicago 


Photes for Schools. 


Wa. H, Pierce Co., Boston 
Hegger, Frank, New York 
Berlin Photo Co., ” 

Curtis & Cameron, Boston 


E. M. Perry. Malden, Mass. 
Heiman Taylor o., Cleveland, 0. 
Photochrome Co., Detroit, Mich. 
A. W. Elson & Co.., Boston. 
Scule Photo Co., = 


nd ar 





at convenience 


ial attention by mentioning Tue ScHoo} 


re specially commended as reliable firme 


Program Clocks, 


Fred, Frick, Waynesboro, Pa, 
Blodgett Bros oston, Mass 


School Records, Blanks, and 
Stationery. 


Hammett Co., J. L., Boston 
Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila 
Acme Sta, & Paper Co., N. Y.(, 
Olcott, J. M. “+ 


School Bells 


Hammett Co., J. L. Boston 
U.S. Sch. Furniture Co., Chicago 
Buckeye Bell Foundry, Cin., 0, 


School Telephones. 
Tucker Electrical Co. N.Y. 


Second Hand School Books, 
Hinds & Noble, New York 


Teachers’ Agencies 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany 
Penn. £d, Bureau, Allentown, Pa. 
Co-operative, Boston, 
Eastern ni 
Teachers’ Exchange, vg 
Albert & Clark Agency, Chicag 
Orville Brewer Teachers’ Agemy 
Chicago 
Colo. Teachers’ Agency, Denver 
Coyriere, Mrs. N. ¥.% 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, 
Boston, New York, Chicago 
Toronto, Los Angeles 
N.Y. C. 
o“ 
ad 


Kellogg's Edu, Bureau 

Schermerhorn Co., J. W., 
Young-Fulton, Mrs, M. J. 
Robertson. H. N. Memphis, Tenn. 
Pratt Teachers’ Agency, N.Y. 
Syracuse ie Syracuse, N. Y. 
Carolina * Greenwood, § C. 


Typewriters, 


Am, Writing Mach. Co., N.Y 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, * "e 
Deasmore Typewriter Co" ° 
Smith Premier Co,, 8 a. N. Y. 
ittsburg, Pa. 


Blickensderfer Co., Stamford, Conn. 


Ventilating Wardrobes. 


Flexible Door & Shutter Co., 
New York City. 
Correspondence Schools. 


American Cor. Normal, 


Dansville, ¥. Y 
W G., Chaffee, Oswego, N 


Columbia Cor. Normal, Chicago 


Nat, Civil Service School, 
Washington, dD. G. 
Nat. Cor. Institute, “ 

Nat, Cor. Normal, Fenton, Mich, 
University of Chicago, Chicago Tl. 
Sprague’s Corr, Sch Detroit Mich. 





Eagle Vertical Pens for Vertical or Unshaded Writing. 


e EAE PENI to 
a VERTICAL Nol 





YORK . 


No. 1, Medium Point. 













AGH 
@ VERTICAL NO 2 
NEW. YORK 


No, 2. Medium Fine Point. 









PENCIL CO. 






FAGLE PENCIL CO. 
VERTICAL NO 4 
NEW. YORK 


No. 4. Extra Fine Point. 


The unprecedented success of the EAGLE VerTicac Pens is attested from the universal demand and the general satisfaction afforded by their use. 
The skilful f aee mapa by which the Pens are made, has proven them unequaled for Dur2dility and Smoothness, and we can confidently assert that 


there is no make, 


oreign or Domestic, that approaches them in point of excellence. 


EAGLE FLEXIBLE VERTICAL PENS FOR VERTICAL OR UNSHADED WRITING. 





EAGLE PENCIL CO. 


—— VERTICAL Nes 


NEW YORK 


No. 5. Medium Fine Point. 


We have manufacturedtwo styles of Flexible Vertical! Pens, Nos.5and6. They can be used with perfect satisfaction both by the Correspondent and 


the Scholar, 





EAGLE PENCIL ce 
i > VERTICAL N°6 


NEW Y 





No, 6, Extra Fine Point. 





EAGLE STEEL PENS FOR VERTICAL OR SHADED WRITING. 


Of the many 4 of Steel Pens that we manufacture for Slant or Shaded Writing, we can recommend the No. E 170 for Primary Grades, and the Nos. 
460, E 470, E 480, for advanced or higher grades, 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY. 


E 120, E 400, E 410, 


WORKS : 
Nos. 703 to 725 East 13th Street. 





SEND FoR SAMPLES, 


NEW YORK, 


OFFICE AND SALESROON: 


377. 379_Broadway. 
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Interesting Notes. 


Advance in Photography. 


“Wonderful advances have’ been made 
within the last few years in the science of 
photography, and some of the most modern 
systems are as far in advance of the ordin- 
ary art as the plantinotype is superior to 
the dagurreotype of our grandfathers. 
One of, the latest and most notable ad- 
vances is that of direct pliotography in 
gold, silver, or the other metals whereby 
the usual shades of black in the ordinary 
photograph are replaced by soft, yet brilliant 
tones, on which the effects of light and 
shade have a really beautiful result. 

Notable specimens of this class of work 
were produced of the queen’s jubilee pro- 
cession. They were on wood, and in three 
metals, gold, silver, and copper. The me- 
talic effect is that the figures appear to 
stand out from the background in a full 
stereoscopic view like effect. Those on 
silver for their ae freshness and clear- 
ness, due to light effects, would doubtless 
be preferred by many. The process of 
producing this work on wood is thus de- 
scribed: A piece of the best mahogany has 
a film of gold or silver laid on it, and on 
this the picture is photographed. Over the 
whole an imperceptible coat of fine var- 
nish is laid, and the wooden plaque may be 
fr.med in gold or silver beading, set up in 
easel style, or any tasteful manner that 
might suggest itself. No glass is required 
to oe the photos from fading effects 
of light, for by this process theg are prac- 
tically imperishable. They cannot be done 
in dozens, however, for each picture re- 
quires the most careful skill and elaborate 
treatment.—* New Ideas.” 


Bicycles of Paper. 


Thin manila paper is now being used 
for making tubes for bicycles, according to 
an English exchange. The process of 
manufacture is ingenious, the paper being 
wound 7S a mandrel and coated by 
means of glue from a spray, thus insuring 
the absolute joining of the paper. which is 
made solid by means of great pressure. 
When the tube has been constructed, some 
forty layers of paper being required for this 
purpose; it is subjected to great pressure 
from the inside after the mandrel has been 
removed and the tube placed in a very 
strong mold. This pressure is derived 
from a hydraulic machine. The outer 
layers of paper are acted upon by means of 
a rolling machine, which hardens them, 
and the tubes are then polished in a lathe 
and stained to the desired color, when they 
are varnished and are ready for use. 


A Tubular Boiler from Pompeii. 


A tubular boiler 1800 years old has been 
discovered at Pompeii. Itis made of sheet 
metal, probably copper, in the shape of a 
large amphora or two-handled jar, with a 
hollow space running half way up the cen- 
ter of the jar. In this space was placed a 
cylindrical fire box resting on five fire bars, 
which are tubes three-quarters of an inch 
in diameter, connecting with the water 
space. The fuel appears to have been 
charcoal. 


When Salt Cellars were First Used. 


Salt cellars first came into use in me- 
dieval times; there was only one on the 
table and it held from two to three quarts. 
The salt was placed about the middle of 
the table’s length. At the upper énd sat 
the lord of the castle or palace and his in- 
timates, and the salt cellar marked the 
dividing line between thé associates of a 
nobleman and his dependents, so that to 
“sit below the salt” meant social inferi- 
ority. ; 

Laundering in the Sixteenth Century. 


Smoothing irons were first used in France, 
and are suppoeed to have been a French 
invention, being introduced in the sixteenth 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


“RIGHT LIVING.” 


A Text-Book in Ethics for Schools. 


The great question: confronting humanity to-day is one of ethics. 
How to live honestly, nobly, and honorably is the grand object of being. 


By Susan H. Wixon. 


Price, 60 cents. Sample copy sent for go cents. Favorable terms for introduction. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, - Boston and Chicago. 





Pollard’s Pollard’s Fables and First Book 
Advanced Advanced Rhymes... for 
Speller..... Reader.....| First Reader Grade Little Folks.. 
one . el Mailing Price: 
Mailing Price, 30c. Mailing Price, 8sc. Cloth, 30c.; Boards, asc. Mailing Price, asc. 

A Speller that Superior full-page Large OM ad A Practical 
Teaches Spelling Portraitsof Authors | Superb Illustrations Use of Phonics 
ae mg “Classics which wi'l Fh 

The only Speller which} Ttis book contains| cultivate the ear for the} This book presents in 
clearly develops the | many of the chotcest se/ec-| music of verse and will | tte simplest form the frst 
PrincipLes of Spelling. | tions in Literature for| stimulate the imagina-| steps ot pupils entering 





Syllabication and Accent, | School Reading. 


STUDIES IN PLANT LIFE. 








tion.” school for the first time. ® 


A series of 28 Botanical Charts. 24 x 36 inches. 
Price (including iron tripod) $17.50. 





WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


Chicago. 





WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, Chicago. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLS. 


It will pay you to get our SPECIAL 


PRICES and compare samples, before 


ordering elsewhere. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


9 CLINTON PLACE (8th Street), NEW YORK, 





State of New York, Civil Service Commission. 
EXAMINATION rOR SLUYD INSTRUCTOR. 

An open competitive examination for the position 
of Sloya Instructor at the Craig Colony for Epi ep 
tics will be held, at places convenient for candidates, 
on Augus:, 27, 1898. The salary of .he posi ion is $780 
per annum and maintenance. 

Candidates must be residents and citizens of the 
Stace of New York and must file applications in tne 
office of the Commission prior to the + xamination, 
which will relate wholly to the duties of the position 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Superintendent or Principal who has 
business ability and $5000, can learn of an 
opening to establish department with well- 
known publishing house. Salary and se- 
curity. Address 





century. After the introduction of starch, 


For app. ication blank, address Secretary, NewYork 
Civil Service Commission, Albany, N. Y. 


Albany, N.Y., Cuaruss S, Fow.er, 
August rr, 1898. § Chief Examiner 


No More Wearisome Figures. 
Hours of Labor Saved 


TO EVERY TEACHER BY THE USE OF 


Burleson’s Labor Saving Grading Table. 


This is an ingenious table by which with a simple marking system 
perfectly adapted to any school or class, the teacher can, at the end of 
a month, obtain the marks of her whole class in all their studies in a 
very few minutes. 

The marking system itself by its simplicity will save much time and 
labor. 

We have not seen anything in a long time so well calculated to save 
teachers from drudgery. This table can be used with any class register 
teacher may have. We print it on very heavy, tough paper for durabil- 
ity and bind with a flexible cloth cover. Price, 25 cents. 


WE HAVE ALSO 


Burleson’s Grading Table and Improved Class Register 


combined in one book. The class book is a very convenient one, ar- 
ranged so as to avoid the frequent writing of names of class. Price, 
35 cents. ‘ 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers 
61 EAST NINTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


INTEGRITY—ScCHOOL JOURNAL Office. 
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Was Never Well 


But Hood’s Sarsaparilla Has Civen 
Her Permanent Health. 

“T was a pale, puny, sickly woman, 
weighing less than 90 pounds. I was 
never well. I had female troubles anda 
bad throat trouble. I came across an ad- 
vertisement of Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
had faith in the medicine at once. I began 
taking it and soon felt better. I kept on 
until I was cured. I now weigh 108 
pounds, and never have any sickness 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla will not cure. My 
blood is pure, complexion good and face 
free from eruptions.”” Mrs, LUNA FaR- 
NuM, Box 116, Hillsgrove, Rhode Island. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


Hood’s Pills 





are tasteless, mild, effec- 
tive. Alldruggists. 26c. 








This Beautiful Boudoir Clock given away 
with $10.00 orders. 


BOYS «« GIRLS 


Get orders for our celebrated goods. 
GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
WATCHES, CLOCKS, TEA 
SETS, TOILET SETS. 

orders. Now is your chance 

to get orders for our Teas 

Roasted coffees, 14,16, 18, and 20 cents, 
per pound—Teas 20 and 25 cents per pound, 
stamps and we will send you a quarter 
pound of the best tea imported—any kind 


EVER OFFERED, 
Coffees, etc. 
Send this advertisement and 15 cents in 
you may select—‘‘ The School Journal.” 


Send for New Premium and 
Reduced Price List. 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
P. O, Box 289, NEW YORK, N. Y¥. 





_ READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
mun icating with advertisers. 





linens were first made smooth by pressure, 
being starched and laid between two boards. 
This being found not to give the best re- 
sults, resort was next had to pressure with 
a cold flat iron, and finally the iron was 
heated to impart the polish now considered 
indispensable. 


Boiling Water Without Fire. 


It is possible to boil water without put- 
ting it on the fire and without applying ex- 
ternal heat in any way. In fact, you can 
make a pail of water boil by simply stirring 
it with a wooden paddle. The feat was 
recently performed in the physical labor- 


atory of Johns Hopkins university, in Bal- |, 


timore, Md., and any one may do it with a 
little trouble and perseverance. 

All you have to do is to place your water 
in a pail—it may be ice water if necessary 
—and stir it with a wooden paddle. Ifyou 
keep at it long enough it will certainly boil. 
Five hours of constant and rapids stirring 
are sufficient to perform the feat success- 
fully. The water will, after a time, grow 
warm and then it will grow hot—so hot, in 
tact, that you cannot hold your hand in it, 
and finally it will boil. Professor Ames, 
of Johns Hopkins, annually illustrates some 
phenomena of heat by having one of his 
students perform the trick in front of his 
class. It is a tiresome job, but it is perfect- 
ly feasible. 

The point which Prof. Ames wishes to 
illustrate is what is known as the mechan- 
ical equivalent of heat. It requires just so 
many foot pounds of work to develop a 
given quantity of heat. By turning the 
paddle in the water at a regular speed it is 
possible to find out just how much work is 
required to raise the temperature of water 
one degree. The best measurement so far 
made, and, in fact, the one which is accept 
ed as the standard of the world, is that 
which was measured in Johns Hopkins 
college. 

Heat is developed in almost any sub- 
stance which is subjected to continuous or 
very violent action. It is an old trick for 
a blacksmith to forge without fire. Long- 
continued and violent hammering on two 
pieces of wire will heat them to such an 
extent that they can be welded together. 
A lead bullet, if shot directly at a stone 
wall, will develop heat enough by the con- 
tact to melt and fall to the ground a molten 
mass. There are many other occasions 
wherein this mechanical development of 
heat becomes manifest. 


Corea’s First Railroad. 


Corea’s first railway, 25 miles in length, 
is being donbttucted by American con- 
tractors. It is toextend from Chemulpo, 
on the Yellow sea, to Seoul, the capital. 
The excavating and rough work is being 
done by native laborers, who receive 35 
cents a day. 


Are Lights in the Pyramids. 


The ancient institutions of Egypt are 
rapidly giving way to the new order of 
things. For centuries old methods of 
transportation have been in vogue un- 
affected by the rapid strides in other parts 
of the globe, the camel being the only 
means of conveyance of freight and pas- 
sengers, and crude sapiculierel teaphesnents 
of Biblical times have only recently been 
laid aside for newer machines. 

Idle waterfalls have been recently made 
to turn mill wheels, and where no falls ex- 
isted the Nile’s waters are being impound- 
ed for power purposes as well as for irriga- 
tion. There are immense stretches of 
country, until recently unproductive, now 
covered with cotton plantations, and their 
product has become of the greatest im- 

ortance to Egypt. English capital is now 

uilding a great storage reservoir near As- 
souan, in the Upper Nile region, in which 
will be caught the water of the river during 
the freshet season, to be released in the 
dry times. This willfeed a great irrigation 
system, which, it is hoped, will reclaim 
vast stretches of desert land and what was 
once a barren waste of sand will be trans- 








BORATED 
TALCUM 











PRICKLY HEAT, 
CFAFING and SUNBURN 
and all afflictions of the skin, 
OFA little higher in price than 
worthless substitutes, but a reason 
‘or it.’’ Removes all odor of perspir. 
ation. Delightful after shaving, Sold 
everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 2He, Get Mennen’s (the 
original), Sample free, Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N, J 


MANUAL TRAINING. _ 


Free courses for teachers, fitting for both 
Grammar and High School work, at the 


Sloyd Training School. 


E «tablished by Mrs, Quincy A. Shaw, 
Time for each course, October Ist to June Jat, 


Address GUSTAF LARSSON, Principal 
39 North Benuet Street Boston, Mass, 


STUDY LAW AT HOME 


Instruction by mail, adapted to @@® 
prety one, Methods et | b 
leading educators, Experienced an 
competent instructors. Takes 
sparetime only. Three courses, 47/7 
preparatory, business, college. Y/ ] 
An opportunity to better your /4 
condition and prospects. Stu- J 
dents and graduates everywhere. 
8 years of success, Full partiou- 
lars free, Sprague Correspondence 
Sehvol of Law, 246 Tel, Bidg., Detroit. 


AQGQOOOOOOCOLOOCGOEOOA 


THE ST. DENIS8 


European PLAN 
Broadway and IIth Street, New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 






































The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readtly traced to its— 
Unique Location, Home-like Atmosphere, 
Excellent Cuisine Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 


Wma. Taytor & Son, . - Props. 


DOCOOEOOCOCOOOOOOOOO 
COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS 


OF CHICAGO 


VOC Oveoeoeo® 
OOoooceceoee 





THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
Facilities Unsurpassed. 
Investigation of Well Prepared Students Invited, 
DR. WM. ALLEN PUSEY, Secretary. 
Room 1116. 103 State St., Chicago. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
E. W. VANDUZEN Cv., Cincinnati, O., U. 5. 
Only High Class, Best Grade Copper and Tin 


Full, Sweet Tone 
Cheapest for Price CHURCH BELLS 
Fully Guaranteed 


and Chimes. No Common Grades, The Best Only. 


Agents Wanted. 


In every eity of 10,000 inhabi- 
tants or more in the U. §S, 
we want an energetic teacher 
—man or woman who has had 
some experience in canvass- 
ing, to sell the Kellogg Libra- 
ries. To one willing to devote 
Saturdays and evenings to the 
work we can offer dignified and 
remunerative employment. Ad- 
dress at once, stating position 
and previous experience in can- 
vassing, 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 

(Book Department,) 

61 East Ninth St. New York. 
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WATER GAP 
SANITARIUM 


This Health Institution is delightfully situated 
in a charming spot among the spurs and hills 
on the north side of, near, and in full view of 
the Blue Mountains and the celebrated Delaware 
Water Gap. The scenery is wild,sublime,roman- 
tically beautiful, and of ever changing’ variety 
and interest. All of the conditions are of the 
most healthful character and have the effect to 
dissipate disease and restore wasted energy. 
An ideal spot for the sick in which to be treated 
for permanent and rapid cures. We do no 
patching up, but all of our work in curing the 
sick is of a permanent and lasting character 
based upon the laws of Life and Health. We 
know how to handle chronic cases of all kinds, 
as this has been our work for forty years. We 
give treatment to cleanse and tone up the 
diseased and exhausted bodies, teach how to 
rest. and economize power, the use of the most 
appropriate and nutritious foods, and create for 
our patients new hope, faith, "and will, the 
most valuable mental state under which to get 
well, Abundant references. Write to 


F. W. HURD, [1D., 


Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM oe maacat 


yBEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, —_ Eatobes, Rash 
© n diseaser, 

ae wae blemish 

on beauty, and de- 
fies detection. On 
its virtues it has 
stood the test of 48 
years; no other has, 
and is so harmless 
we taste it to be 
pone By it y | properly 


m 
counterfeit tok sim simi 


hem, I recommend 
*‘Gouraud’s Cream’ 
as the least harm- 
ful of all the Skin preparations.” One bottle willlast 
six months, using it every day. Also Poudre Subtile 
removes superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great Jones St., N. Y. 

For sale by all cages and Fancy Goods Dealers 
thronghout the U. 7 and Europe. 

Also found in N. ¥. Clty a t R. H. Macy ‘s, Stern’s, 
Ehrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods pomere. 

ta-Beware of base imitations. $1,000 R 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 








At the End of Your Journey you will find $ 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York, 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $!,.00 per day and .Upwards 
0060080008888 8 EOE OE 


The Famous Continental Hotel 


By recent changes every room is equipped with 
Steam Heat, Hot and Cold Running water, and 
lighted by Electricity. 

RATES REDUCED. 
AMERICAN PLan. 

100 rooms, $2.50 per day. 125 rooms, $3 oo per day, 
a5 rooms, $3.:0 per day. 125 rooms, $4.00 per day. 
(roo) with oath, $3.00 and upward. 
European Pian. 
too rooms, 4 perdsy. 125 rooms, $1.25 per day. 
t25 rooms, $ .s0 per day. 125 rooms, $2.00 per day. 
100) with bath, $2,00 and upward. 

Steam Heat included. 


LU. MALTBY, Proprietor. 








FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 4496 
hina Sovoae © orven, LAL, 
wrens E een UiN UNE 

OY, N.Y. 1a61i-METAL 

SHINES. Ere. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREF. 


formed into blooming plantations, growing 
wheat and cotton. Thus will be restored 
to the ancient country its old reputation 
and standing as the “ granary of Europe.” 

The latest and not the least novel of 
these innovations is the illumination of 
the pyramids by electric light. Already 
the trolley car has invaded the ancient 
precincts, and it is possible to ride to these 
old structures from several points by elec- 
tric vehicles. Wires willsoon be laid from 
the Assouan cataract, where a modern 
power plant will be constructed, to the 
pyramids, and the interior rooms and pas- 
sageways. as well as the exterior will be 
ablaze with electric light. Many timid 
persons have heretofore been deterred from 
making this trip because of the gloomy in- 
terior. The tour was formerly made with 
the assistance of several natives who acted 
as guides and torch-bearers, their flaming 
lights serving only to enhance the darkness 

or tse passageways. 


Pain Relieved With Utmost Safety. 


Albert M. Williams, A. M., M. D., of 
Bradford, Pa., says: “I have rarely been 
disappointed in controlling pain, if the 
pain was of a character to be controlled by 
medicine. In severe neuralgias or any 
severe form of pain, my method is to pre- 
scribe a five-grain tablet of Antikamnia— 
crushed—to be given every hour till the 
pain ceases. I seldom use morphia or 
opium in any form, I have seen so many 
unfortunate victims of the opium habit that 
I] shun its use, and Antikamnia is my sheet 
anchor. The effects of opium and its al- 
kaloids, too, are most disagreeable to many 
people. | always suffered untold misery 
when I had taken even a small dose of 
morphia; itching and nausea especially, 
continuing for about two days. There is 
none of this following the use of Antikam- 
nia, and I have never heard of a victim of 
the Antikamnia habit. I have yet to see 
the first case where any alarming symptoms 
have followed its administration.” 


A Twentieth Century Train. 


Electric lighted throughout (including 
lights at the head of each berth), the North- 
Western Limited, which leaves Chicago 
daily at 6:30 P.M., and reaches St. Paul 
and Minneapolis early next morning, is 
regarded by the traveling public as the 
highest development in railway science. 
This train is equipped with buffet, smoking 
and library cars, regular and compartment 
sleeping cars, and luxurious dining cars. 

The principal summer resorts in Wiscon- 
sin are most easily reached via the Chicago 
& North-Western Railway, 
line west and northwest of Chicago.’ 


All ticket agents sell tickets via this’ University Building, 


popular route. 
During the Teething Period. 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for over Firry YEARS by MILLIons of 
Moruers for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PERFECT Success. It SOOTHES 
the CHILD, SOFTENS THE Gus, ALLays all 
Pain, CurES WIND Cotic, and is the best 
remedy for DIARRH@A. Sold by Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. 





“the pioneer | 
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» eed 


Don’t Buy... 





School Furniture until you have 
seen the best. The 


i 
| “Chandler” Adjustable 


Is acknowledged the best. Its | 








“cost” is slightly higher than 
cheaper grades, BUT — it’s the 
cheapest in the end. 
Catalogues. 
165 Devonshire St. 
BOSTON, MASS, 














PX 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY. 





Henry M. MacCracken, LL.D.. Chancellor. 


Offers the fullest opportunities 
for the study of PEpaGocy. Sixteen 
Courses. Year opens September 28. 
Professional Degrees granted. 
Scholarship advantages. For Cata- 


logue address the Dean, e 


EDWARD R. SHAW, Ph.D. 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, 
New York City 





OUR TIMES 


The ideal paper of current events carefully 
edited for the school-rocm. It is now pub- 
lished twice a month, in magazine form— 
20 numbers a year. 50 cents a year ; Clubs 
of two or more, 40 cents each. 

‘“*T endorse Our Times. The pupils en- 
joy it. It has been very beneficial tothem.” 

Lucy B. JongEs, Jackson, Ohio. 


E. L. KELLoGG & Co., 61 E. oth St., N.Y. 
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COPYRIGNT 
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uy urvavice 


WV to use SAPOLIO: Iris a? 
solid cake of scouring soap, 
used for cleaning purposes. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.’ 


EACH, SHEWELL, & CO. issued, in — a new GEOMETRY, by Professor 
Webster Wells, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. a 
The main purpose of the book is to meet the substantial and growing demand for a larger measure 0! 
adependent work on the part of geometry pupils. ’ 2 : 
ucators in general, and geometry teachers in particular, will appreciate the difficulty of determin- 
ing, even approximately, the capacity of the average geometry pupil in this direction. 
Che problem is, just what demonstratiors may be left with safety for the pupil to discover and for- 
mulate unaided,—just how much, and what kind, of help must be furnished upon other demonstrations, 
and what ones mus: be givén in full. ne ey ‘ ; ’ 
No doubt, opportunity for independent investigation, invention, and expression enlivens interest and 
quickens effort, and the progress thus made is tre best progress; but demands beyond capacity to 
meet them dampen courage, tempt deceit, and make for progress backward. _ 
To demand too much of geometry pupils is undoubtedly worse than to give them no chance at all 
for self-expression. , 
Professor Wells fully appreciates the difficulty of this problem, but has approached it with courage. 
Few men are better equipped to solve it accurately, and the publishers present this work, confident that 
it will adequately meet the conservative demand. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & CO., New York, Boston, Chicago. 
NEW ELEMENTARY DKAWING COURSE 


These books are especially designed to meet the highest demands of modern art 
education in the larger city schools, and are considered by experts to be thé most im- 
portant advance yet made in the teaching of drawing. Provide a regular and system- 
atic sequence of study. They are at once 


PRACTICAL SENSIBLE EFFECTIVE 


Books published in both yearly and half yearly numbers. With special manuals for 
supervisors. Full course ready for opening of schools in September. 








CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St, BOSTON, 5 West 18th St... NEW YORK, 151 Wabash 4ve., CH:CAGO. 


THE LITTLE ARTIST... 


By Marion Mackenzie. With an Introduction by Constance Mackenzie Durham. 


“THE LITTLE ARTIST” is designed for the use of teachers in the Kindergarten the 
Connecting Class, and in the lower grades of the Public School. It is asimple, practical 
book of Water Color Work for children, and is made particularly attractive in that it 
contains twelve colored plates of rare beauty, which are the exact reproduction of their 
water color originals. 

To the teacher of water colors, some guide to a course of lessons given in simple, 
natural order, seems of absolute necessity. ‘The Little Artist” meets all the require- 
ments of simplicity and frankness, combined with correctness and attractiveness. 





Size: 12x14. Price,75 Cents; postage, 15 Cents. 


MILTON, BRADLEY CO., = Springfield, Mass. 





NEW YORK. ATLANTA. KANSAS CITY, 
. TRANSLATIONS. 
LITERAL. 


INTERLINEAR. | 


HAMILTON, LOCKE AND CLARK’S. THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 

Geod Type— Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- New Cop: right Introductions—New Type—Good 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price reduced to | Paper—Weil Bound—Convenient for the Pocket— 
$x.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


Catalogue free—send for onc. | Davin McKay, PUBLISHER, 1022 MARKET @T., PHILADELPH !4 


TOILET PAPER 


PELKEKCCEAALEKAAL ALE CRKKEE CKK KEKE KEKE 
We equip colleges and schools with 





the best paper and the most satisfac- 
tory fixtures for supplying it. 


FOR PARTICULARS WRITE 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


San Francisco London 
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Wew York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 


Paris Berlin 









New Books for Supplementary Reading, 


UNCLE ROBERT'S 
GEOGRAPHY. 


By FRANCIS W. PARKER and NELLIE L, 
HELM. Aseries of geographical readers, 
Six volumes, illustrated, 12mo, cloth. 





Grode FIRST TO SIXTH YEARS. net 
1. Playtime and Seedtime - - - - $.32 
2, Onthe Farm ------- «2 
3. Uncle Robert’s Visit - - - - - «50 
4. Riversand Winds. - - - - (/x Press) 
5. Mountain, Plain, and Desert. (/” Press) 
6. Our Own Continent. - - - (/” Press) 


NATURE STUDY READERS 


| By J. W. TROEGER. Five volumes, illus- 
| trated, 12mo. 

Grade net 
1. Harold’s First Discoveries - - - $.25 
2. Harold’s Rambles - - - - - - 40 
3. Harold’s Experiments. - - - (/% Press) 
4. Harold’s Explorations. - - (/n Press) 
5. Harold’s Discussions. - - - (/# Press) 

Correspondence solicited by the publ. shers 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 








Tne Largest Manufacturers of Athletic and Bicycle 
Supplies and Unitorms in the World. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS, 


‘THe NAME THe GUAKANTEE” 


Official Outfitters to the Leading College, 
Athletic Ciub, and School Teams of the U, 8, 


Every Requisite for Base Ball, 
Athletic Sports, and Pastimes, 


The Spalding Official League Ball 


adopted by National, Minor, College, and School 
Leagues. Base Bail Unitorms, Bats, Gloves, Mits, 
Chest Protectors, Shoes, etc. . 


THE SPALDING CHAINLESS BICYCLE 
THE SPALDING BLUE RACER Chain | 1898 
THE SPALDING ROAD WHEEL (Chain) | MODELS 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue of all Athletic Sports. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
New York. Chicago. 








EMERSON COLLEGE of ORATORY 


Boston, Mass. 


Largest in the world. Chas. Wesley Emerson, Pres. 
Send for circular. 





2S VCOQCCRECSE 004804888 
@ | 2 pudlic us private schools, Spell-a +s. Let- 

ter Writing, Enelisn, Arithmetic, Commer- 
cial Law, Shorthand, Typewriting, Book- 
keeping, Business, Practice, and Pocket @ 
Dictionary. Illustrated catalogue free. $ 


THE PRACTICAL TEXT-BOOK CO., 
Publishers, Cleveland, O, 
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